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Have“ Your Own Fire Department 
on Your Own Premises” 


XTINGUISH 
a fire within a 
few moments of 
the start ; without 
the usual water 
damage; and with- 
out waste of the 
valuable time lost 
in waiting for the 
arrival of your City 
Fire Department. 
Your property 
(factory, store, resi- 
dence or other build- 
ings) cansurely besaved 
in case of fire if you have 
adequate fire apparatus at hand 
for immediate use. Apparatus of 
pags sufficient capacity and efficiency to extinguish 
-.f notonlyaslight blaze (which you can do with a pail of water or hand 
| extinguisher) but one of considerable proportions as well. Apparatus 
© which does not require flooding the premises in order to extinguish a fire. / 



























FIRE FIGHTING? 
EFFICIENCY @am 
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9000 PAILS OF; 
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The “AJAX” for Factories 


and private use of all kinds 
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A small sum will enable you to have ‘‘Your Own Fire pa as 
h e on Your Own Premises.’’ Will enable you to purchase a powerful 
sent machine which instantly | = A HEMICAL a solution 80 









No need to have lamp-chimneys that 
crack and break when you turn up the 
flame; nor a smoking, flickering light. 

I make a MACBETH chimney to fit 
every kind of lamp and burner, insur- 
ing perfect combustion, full illumina- 
tion, and a steady, even flame. 

My lamp-chimneys are made of glass 
that won’t break from heat. My name 
is on each one. Lamp-chimneys may 
be but ‘‘little things,” but I’m proud 
of mine. 

My Index, sent free, shows which is the right 
chimney for your lamp. 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh 
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for ‘Towns, Mills, 


Mories, Country 
Ations, Stores, Etc. 


Whether your premises are located in a large City ora 
small Town, you should have one of our private machines 
(shown in upper corner) on hand for instant use. 
Yi And if you are located in a small Town, with little or no 
Wy ¥/ fire protection, you should recommend to your Town Council 
Wi that they order one of our Town machines (shown in lower cor- 
/ ner) for use throughout the Town, in addition to the private machine 
you should have on your own premises. 

The success of the AJAX for private use has 
been phenomenal. The Standard Oil Co., U.S. is Dae 
Steel Corporation, U. S. Government, Mexi- <7 
can Government, Jamestown Exposition, etc., 
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As you know, nearly every large Fire Department in 
the Country has been using Chemical Fire Engines for 
many years. In fact 40% to go¢ of all of the fires are 
extinguished by them. (Official statistics by Cities 
in our catalogue.) We are now manufacturing the 
AJAX Chemical Fire Engine, built for private use 
at buildings and plants of all kinds, and these 
machines are just like the City Department 
machines, except that they are mounted ona 
small frame, so they can be wheeled through 
narrow aisles, doorways, paths, etc. This 
private machine has about % the capac- 
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s ity of a City Fire Department Chemical have equipped many plants and buildings 
d Engine, and it will therefore extinguish with them. Even in ‘New Y ork City, which The “AJAX” for Towns and 
8) nearly as large a fire—yet the cost has a splendid Paid City Fire Department, Cities and Volunteer Fire 


we have sold the AJAX to every one of the 
twenty large Department Stores—R. H. Macy 

& Co., Stern Bros., Siegel-Cooper Co., H. B. 
Claflin Company, etc.— as well as to most of the 


of the machine is only @ very sma// 
fraction of the cost of the City 
Department machines, because 


Departments 
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the private machines only 





URBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you 
ever put in your pipe—the highest class—it 
stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will 
like to have you smoke at home—you may 
never have known the luxury of a pipe 
smoke before. 


Send 10 Cents 223° yin. 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 








leading dry goods, silk and lace houses, etc. 

a As the AJAX throws a powerful chemical 
stream about 80 feet, it will readily extinguish fires 
of oil, tar, paint, celluloid, alcohol, turpentine, etc. 
on which water has little or no effect; it is ope ‘rated 


need to be mounted on a 7. 
| comparatively inex- 
i pensive frame. 
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-) instantly by one man; requires no attention when 
» i not inuse; and costs practically nothing to maintain. 
) a Every machine shipped by us is sent on the following basis: 
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Free Trial Offer: 


We prepay freight charges and allow 30 days 
approval. If machine is not entirely satistactory, 
you may return it at our expense. This gives 
you an opportunity to build a big test fire—as big 

as you like—and note how easily, quickly, and 
effectively the AJAX will extinguish same. 
Write us a note, or fill in and mail us the coupon below, 








and we will send you complete descriptive pamphlet, price 





Learn Photography 
Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 


Engravers and Three-Color Operators Earn From $20 to 
$50 Per Week. (nly college in the world where these 
paying professions are taught successfully. blished 
years. Endorsed by International Association of Photo- 
Engravers and Photographers’ Association of Illinois. 
Terms easy and living inexpensive. Gr 
Write for catalogue, and 
specify co: ur se tn WW hic ht you are interested, 
| me College of Photography or ? 952 Wabash Ave., 
issell College of Photo. aving $ Effingham, Illinois. 
. H. BISSELL, Pres. 





No saloons in Effingham. 





























and particulars as to our free trial offer. Write zow before you forget it. 


AJAX FIRE ENGINE WORKS New voric City 


Ajax Fire Engine Works, Liberty Street, New York. 


\ Send the undersigned your pamphlet giving full facts regarding the AJAX Chemical Fire Engine, and 
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tat quote price and free trial offer. 
X Name. 
Address 
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The Perfect 


Auto and 
7 Pat. App. For 
Carriage ' Price $1.75 


| ER Sie RANTS KM BERIT POOLE 


We Ship on east 








without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 


The Little Money Maker | 


Makes you a Profit of 140%. Sells 
a vest poc! ket box of matches for 1 cent. 
Saves giving away of matches. Conve- 
nient for customers. Occupies verysmall 
space and looks well on counter, 











unheard of prices and marvelous offers 









Do not buya 


Factory Prices (2/002? 


BRASS BAN 


of leading players. 
and cheaper outfits from us than elsewhere. 
plete Sets from $80 upward. New Champion Cornets, 
$8.00. Monthly payments may be arranged. Old In- 
struments taken in exchange. 


LYON & HEALY 





Instruments 
THE BEST 
Let us send you our big new catalog of 312 


pages full of illustrations of Band and Or- 
chestra Instruments. If you want 


the best you must have a ‘“‘Lyon & 
Healy’? Cornet—sent anywhere on 
proval. See 

our unequaled 

New bands can also get better 
Com- 


FROM trial and ap- 
endorsements 


64 Adams Street, CHICAGO 





Washer a aM Extra Top 50c. 
Circulars Free Agents Wanted 
This mop-yarn top outlasts six sponges. 
Indispensable for garages, liveries and 
private owners. Sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Money back if not satisfactory. 
Long & Mann Co.,520 Graves St., Rochester, N.Y. 


non f tires from anyone at any price until 








If your jobber doesn’t keep it, send us 

7.00 for machine and 720 boxes of 
matchion. freight prepaid. Repeat orders 
for matches at $3.00 per case (720 boxes) 
f.o.b. St. Louis. Wholesale Prices fur- 
nished on application. 

AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY 

Laclede Manufacturing Co. 

521 Merchants-Laclede Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


ou write for our large Art Catalog and 


ti arn our wonderful proposition on first 








sample bicycle going to your town. 

. everywhere are 
Rider Agents fSiing tic 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 

Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, 
parts, repairs and sundries at Aalf usual prices. 
Do Not Wait; write ¢oday for our special offer. 























MONEY IN POULTRY 

Our booklet ‘* True Grit’’ will give you valu- 
able information on the care and management 
of poultry. It tells about the nature, purpose 
and necessity for true grit in feeding fowls and 
how to make them do well and pay. We'll 
send it to you FREE on request. — 

THE ae MARBLE 

PA“ Box 217, N. Wayne 8t., ee “Ohio 
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on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. | 














MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-55, CHICAGO 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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SS THE SURRENDER OF THE FRENCH TO THE GERMANS AT SEDAN 
ISMARCK, the Iron Chancellor, and Von Moltke, the great German general, are the conspicuous figures 


War. The midnight surrender at 


anis the most important event in German history. 


The picture shown herewith, from Ridpath’s 


History, is but ONE of TWO THOUSAND in the complete work, and serves to illustrate but ONE event out of all the THOUSANDS which make 
up the history of every empire, kingdom, principality, and Nation, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world-famed publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. BRAND NEW, 
down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately. We are offering the remaining sets 


AT LESS THAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER SOLD 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. 
Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done but his family derive their income from his History, and to print our 


and mail now before you forget it. 


price broadcast for the sake of selling these sets would cause great injury to future sales. 





President William McKinley said: - Ss 

“T am familiar with the merits of 
Ridpath’s History of the World, and 
cordially commend it to the scholar as 
well as to the plain people generally.” 


President Benjamin Harrison said: 
“The author’s labors are deserving of 
the highest praise. The printing and 
binding is first class and the illustrations 
are numerous and ofa high order. I most 
heartily recommend this great work 
for study and convenient reference.” 


HISTORY ' 
‘OF THE 

President Grover Cleveland said: = 

“‘Tunhesitatingly commend Ridpath’s 

History of the World as a work of great 

merit and believe that it should have a 

prominent place in every library.” ; == 











» OF -THE 


ORLD WORLD WORLD 


RIDPATH ORIDPATH RIDPATH ‘RIDPATH SRIDPATH 
VOL. Il. 


“PARTHIA 
“GREECE 
WYLONIA. ‘MACEDONIA. 


Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly 


are free. 
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HISFORY HISTORY 
OFLTHE OF.THE 
WORLD WORLD 
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em 


2IDPATH =RIDPATH 
VOUuv!!. VOL. 
FRANCE THe Guose OF 
GERMANY, ITALY THE NINETEENTH 
EASTERN EUROPE aus pawn OF 
MINOR AMERICN sie TWENTIETH 
STATES WWwenrit 
ORIENTAL NATIONS CENTURY 


=e 


OF THE OF THE OF. THE FtHE 
WORLD “WORLD wot im) 
RIDPATH 
VOL,./ x. 


VOL. III. *VOL.V. 


VOL. IV. 
BARBARIAN THEPEOPLEAND THEVENGLISH =. 
ROME. ieee npENct ATHE KINGS REYQUUTION. THE 
THE KINGDOM. THE MOHAMMEDAN » ypeWeyneD rOneliacoxnt UNITEDSTATES 
THE REPUBLIC. -ASCENDENCY. SAND EDK ~ : a 
FEUDAL ASCENDENCY b THE AGE GREAT BRIT 
THE EMPIRE: THE CRUSADES REFORMATION. REVOLUTION. i 
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BishopVincent, Chancellor of Chau- 
tauqua, said: ‘‘ Ridpath’s History is in WOL. |. 
clear and agreeable style, comprehen- Ew : 
sive in treatment, readable type and SS 
admirable illustrations. This set of GYPT. 
books is a permanent college chair of 4 ; 
general history in one’s own house.” aiatoace 

General Lew Wallace said: ‘‘I have g: - 
not words to sufficiently recommend WRERSIA. 
ag sage 0 lag et = shal 
Vorid. ne author has done his wor bd 
in the most thorough and interesting massive 
manner. No library is complete with- volumes 
out it.” 4,000 pages 

2,000 illustrations 

IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyramids of 
Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s 
grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of 

Grecian and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
elegance and British power; of American patriotism and religious freedom, to the 
dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every nation, every time, and holds 
you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, absorbing 
and inspiring was ever written by man. 

IDPATH’S throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of history. 
Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the glory 
of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees Themistocles 

with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand 

sail, and help to mould the language in which this paragraph is written. Rome 

perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor madman’s name 

to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty; 

$] Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels be- 

fore the iron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has come. 

Brings Bismarck is there gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in the diplomatic 

Complete ring, laughing with grim disdain at France, which says “‘ You shall not.” 
Set 

Balance 


Washington is there, ‘‘four-square to all the winds,” grave, thought- 
ful, proof against the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned darts of 
Small Sums 
Monthly 





false friends; clear-seeing over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, 
and on into another century, the most colossal world figure of his time. 


200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath 














tiful style, a style no other historian has ever equalled. He pictures the 
great historical events as though they were happening before your eyes; 
he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and queens 
and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and 
his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch that thin line 
of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian hordes on the 
field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. 


Reece in your home means you need never spend a 


Re sster enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully beau- 


lonely evening. You can associate with the world’s 
heroes; you can cross the Rubicon with Cesar, 
after which Rome was free no more. You can sit 
at the feet of Socrates, the loftiest genius of the 
ancient world. You can kneel at the shrine 
of Lincoln, ‘‘the greatest human of all time; 
the gentlest memory of our world.” It is 
ennobling to commune with these chil- 
dren of destiny. To be associated with 
great men and events is to be great 
one’sself, and you will add to your 
store of knowledge, which is power, 
and to the richness of your life. 


Send Coupon Today 


Y NEWSPAPER 
fr ASSOCIATION 


H. E. SEVER, President 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please mail without cost to me, sample pages 

of Ridpath’s History of the World, contain- 

ing photogravures of Napoleon and Queen 
Flizabeth, engravings of Socrates, Caesar and 
Shakespeare, map of China and Japan, diagram of 
Panama Canal, and write me full particulars of your 


special offer to The Saturday Evening Post readers. 


ADDRESS 
No letter necessary. Just write name and address an” 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post — 
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You can skate, slide or walk, 
without fear of chapped hands 
or roughened skin if you use 
Ivory Soap, rinse your hands 
and face in cold water and dry 
them thoroughly before you ven- 


ture out-of-doors. 








Nine tenths of the trouble that 


so many people have in the way 


of chapped hands and rough skin 
is due: first, to lack of care in dry- 
ing the skin after washing; and 
second, to the use of soaps that 


contain “free” alkali. 


There is no “free” alkali in Ivory Soap. That is why it will not 
injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. That is why it 
should be used in preference to soaps that sell for three, four or five 


times its price. 


Ivory Soap .... . 99440 Per Cent. Pure. 




















January 9,1909 
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The Long Arm of the Secret 
Police—By E. Alexander Powell, F.R.G.S. 






KE secret police of 
7 the world, from the 
very nature of their 
calling, possess knowledge 
which is hidden from the 
world at large. There are 
reticent, mild-mannered 
men in half the capitals of 
Europe who could tell you 
the real story of a certain 
President’s death, the name 
of the street and the num- 
ber of the house in which he 
died, and even the names 
of those who employed a 
beautiful woman to give him the cup of death; they might tell you something as to the 
present whereabouts of Herr Johann Orth, one time Archduke of Austria, who went 
a-sailing with a dancing-girl and of whom the world, at least, has never heard 
again; there are those among them who are believed to know what really happened 
to the Maine when she lay in the harbor of Havana, and others who know what made 
the Sultan ten seconds late in leaving the Hamidieh mosque on a certain Friday three 
years ago. ° 
One day in 1889 Boulanger, the idol of the Parisian populace, returning from a 
review at Longchamps, rode down the Champs Elysées at the head of an army corps. 
Popularity had gone to his head like wine, and there are those who whisper that he had 
it in his mind to give the order to his troops, upon reaching the Place de la Concorde, 
to surround the Palace of the Elysée, seize the President and his Ministers, and 
proclaim himself Dictator of France. But a few yards before the turning-point was 
reached a man stepped out from the crowd and whispered a few words in the General’s 
ear that turned his face in an instant from tan to white. The signal was never given, the 
troops dispersed to their barracks, and three days later Boulanger, a fugitive, with 
the secret police at his very heels, lay dead by his own hand on a woman’s grave in the 
cemetery of Brussels. There area score of men in the turreted building on the Boulevard 
du Palais who could tell you, if they wished, what lay behind all that. 


How Failures of Spies Cost Royal Lives 


OMETIMES, of course, these secret agents fail, or are themselves deceived, or are, 
perhaps, a trifle late in taking action, and then we have a tragedy which shakes the 
world. That is why Maximilian died before a stone wall at Querétaro, why Alexander II 
was blown to pieces by a bomb in St. Petersburg, why Elizabeth of Austria met her 
death at the hands of an assassin on the quayside at Geneva, why King Humbert died 
at Monza and President McKinley at Buffalo and King Carlos at Lisbon. That the 
number of assassinations has not been doubled is due to no decrease in anarchism or 
in political crime—for all assassinations are not the work of anarchists—but to the 
remarkable work of the international secret police, whose hand is on the pulse of every 
criminal organization in the world, and through the fine meshes of whose dragnet no 
criminal, even if he succeeds in committing a crime, need ever hope to escape. 
Doubtless it is in France that the science of the agent secret is most highly developed. 
Comes, therefore, the famous Brigade de Sfreté, of ancient and splendid prestige. Its 
record is one of shrewdness, daring and devotion. Vidocq’s bold exploits are part of its 
tradition, and he was, in fact, its first chief. But behind the humdrum agents of the 
Sdreté lurks a far mightier and more mysterious secret police—the Brigade des 
Recherches. There is no class of society in France which does not contribute to their 
occult system of espionage. Bootblacks and bankers, cabdrivers and Cabinet Ministers 
draw regularly from its secret fund. This is the mysterious organization which gathers 
the material for the dossiers politiques, the political dockets which the French police hold 
over the head of every man who has had, or is likely to have, anything to do with 
politics. In his dossier is accumulated every available piece of information concerning 





How the International Spies Keep Their 
Fingers on the Pulse of the World 
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the man under surveil- 

lance, particularly as 

regards his private life. 

If he has ever had one 
single lapse from virtue, if 
he has ever, either in his 
private or his public life, 
made one single deviation 
from the straight and nar- 
row path, he may be sure 
that it is recorded for pos- 
sible future use in the 
dark archives of the secret 
police. They know more 
of his financial standing 
than his own bankers; they know more of his love affairs than his wife; they know 
more of his weaknesses and his vices than his most intimate companions. For there 
is always the chance that he may some day rise to political eminence, and when that 
day comes this miscellaneous information, gathered with such painstaking care from 
so many different sources, may prove of use. It will be seen, therefore, that it isin a 
large measure through the agents of the Brigade des Recherches that France is governed. 


















The Underground Work of the French System 


HE secret police of France are divided into various divisions or bureaus, each with 

their particular duties and spheres of activities. One bureau, for instance, is 
charged with the expulsion of objectionable foreigners, the chief giving them a certain 
number of hours in which to leave the country, or sending them to the frontier at his 
own sweet will under convoy of his inspectors. This is the bureau which furnishes spies 
to shadow such men as Boulanger and Esterhazy, and which hints to overzealous 
journalists that their room is preferable to their company. Another is officially 
designated by the imposing title, Administrative Intervention in the Interest of 
Families from the Viewpoint of Morality. If a young man of good family falls into 
the clutches of a woman of the under world, the chief of this division has it in his power 
to interfere and order the fair enchantress to be imprisoned in Saint Lazare. All very 
high-minded and moral, surely, but it may just happen that this particular lady is 
objectionable to the Government, and such an excuse is all that is needed for her to 
disappear—and her companions of the Rue de Clichy know her no more. Still another 
bureau keeps a list of foreigners who are compelled by law to be registered—the little 
card which you fill up upon entering your hotel is the outward sign of its espionage — 
and keeps track of their movements as well: how they amuse themselves, with whom 
they fraternize, to whom they write and what they buy at the shops. The chief of 
this bureau occasionally orders the seclusion of any individual—generally a too-active 
journalist or politician—whom the Government deems it advisable to suppress, 
providing it can be done without attracting too much attention. For though the chief 
does not issue lettres de cachet, as in the good old days of the Bastille, his occult power 
is quite as effective as was that of Fouché himself. 

The French political spies number between eight hundred and a thousand, both 
men and women, drawn from all walks of life. In addition to these there are close on 
two thousand anti-anarchist agents in the pay of the Sfreté. All of these secret 
agents are selected from the classes of people among whom they are expected to work 
The first requisite, indeed, is that they have a regular occupation which they are 
compelled to follow, so as not to arouse suspicion. When a chief of division wishes to 
see one of his agents he does not have him show himself at the prefecture, but makes 
an appointment at one of the private offices which the secret police maintain all over 
Paris for just such purposes as this. So universal is this system of espionage in France 
that every newspaper has one or more spies attached to its staff in the guise of 
sub-editors and reporters; they are to be found among the employees of every banking 
house; they hold seats in the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, and even the 
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personal entourage of the President is infested with them. 
The first thing the chief of the secret police does when he 
wishes to keep any one under close surveillance is to enlist 
the codperation of his servants. In France the loyalty of 
such people is generally measured by the height of the 
little stack of golden napoleons, It has frequently been 
said that General Boulanger, learning that his plan for 
a coup d’état had been discovered, ran away from Paris 
and succeeded in eluding the vigilance of the secret police. 
As a matter of fact, he did learn that the agents of the 
Sdreté were on his trail, and fled from Paris in sheer fright, 
but that he never threw them off the scent is proved by 
the fact that his trusted body-servant was a political spy, 
and followed his master in his flight to London and on to 
Brussels, where the end came. 

Many magazine and newspaper articles are written or 
suggested by the chief of the political police or his assist- 
ants, for one of their duties is to influence the trend of 
national opinion. Take, for instance, those periodical 
outbursts of hatred against Germany which appear from 
time to time in the British press. They create a dangerous 
international situation and have more than once brought 
France’s feared and hated neighbor to the verge of a war 
with England—an event for which France is working 
steadily. England annually spends millions on naval 
preparations and military defense, but if she would take 
a leaf from the book of the French secret police and invest 
a tithe of her national defense fund in newspaper articles 
judiciously written and placed in the Continental press, in 
a twelvemonth she could make herself the most popular 
nation in Europe. Andrieux, when prefect of police, used 
to pay the expenses of a socialist paper published by the 
notorious Louise Michel, of communisti¢c fame. His idea 
was to make the “companions” squabble among them- 
selves, and it is doubtful if Louise Michel ever suspected 
that the generous contributor who was wont to send her 
money and an occasional violent editorial through an 
enthusiastic admirer was no other than the dreaded 
chief of the secret police himself. 


An Open Secret About Cuba 


& MIGHT be expected, nowhere is the secret service so 
highly developed as in the office of the Minister of War. 
If a railway siding is built in Germany, or a British naval 
officer perfects a new explosive, or an Italian cruiser calls 
at Tripoli, or the Austrian Government gives an order to 
Krupp of Essen, the facts are known in the Boulevard Saint 
Germain within twenty-four hours. An unending stream 
of information flows into the Ministry of War from many 
quarters. The prefecture of police supplies much of this 
from its numerous sources of information. The Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs also sends frequent and valuable reports 
emanating from ambassadors, consuls and diplomatic 
agents, and particularly military attachés, for what, after 
all, are these gorgeously-uniformed gentlemen but accred- 
ited spies? From the general staff down, every military 
officer collects information from every available source. 
From military men traveling on furlough in foreign 
countries the War Department receives valuable docu- 
ments, plans of fortifications, and even cartridges and 
weapons, or parts of weapons, of new design. Such an 
organization, it is needless to say, is not peculiar to the 
French Ministry of War, but is characteristic of all well- 
regulated armies. In fact, the sole reason for the final 
delay in the evacuation of Cuba by the American forces was 
that our intelligence officers might have time to complete 
the wonderfully complete military maps, showing every 
path and thicket.and native hut from one end of the island 
to the other. Considerable reticence is displayed about 
our own military secret service, but some of the foreign 
Governments would give much to have in their possession 
certain secrets which are filed away for future reference 
in the archives of the War College in Washington. 

It will be seen, from what I have said above, that France 
is, to all intents and purposes, at the*mercy of a secret- 
service system which is centralized in Paris, but whose 
ramifications extend from Cherbourg to Toulon and from 
the Vosges to the Pyrenees. Do not dream for an instant, 
however, that the control of this vast organization isin the 
hands of the President of the Republic or the members of 
his Cabinet. Strangely enough, the President and his 
Ministers are not so weil posted on matters pertaining to 
the service as many minor officials. The Paris prefect of 
police himself is kept in blissful ignorance of the inner 
machinations of the system of which he is the titular 
head. This will be readily understood, however, when one 
remembers that the higher cfficers of the Government are 
apt to be dismissed at a moment’s notice, while the chiefs 
of division, who control the whole complicated machinery 
of the system, are civil service appointees who cannot be 
removed except for very grave reasons, and who retain 
office regardless of all changes of administration. The 
Government, moreover, would hesitate to dispense with 
the services of a chief of division whose silence was of 
importance to the state. 

There are among the secret police men who have lived 
in almost every class of life—and women, too, for that 
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matter—and each of them follows what might be called a 
special line of business of his own. In the course of their 
duty some mix with that dangerous class whose members 
are known as chevaliers d’industrie, others with thieves 
and pickpockets, with housebreakers and receivers of 
stolen goods, and not a few, carrying their lives ever in 
their hands, mingle with the dreaded Apaches, that organ- 
ization of thugs and assassins who patrol the streets of 
Paris after nightfall, and with whom even the powerful 
secret police have been unable to cope successfully. Not 
long ago a visiting foreigner, leaving the opera at the close 
of the performance, started to walk to his hotel through 
the Rue de la Paix. The streets were well lighted and alive 
with people, and danger seemed afar off. At the corner of 
the Rue Castiglione and the Rue de Rivoli two men lurked 
in the shadows of the colonnade. As the playgoer passed 
them, muffled to the ears against the biting wind, one of 
them leaped forward, catlike, silently. A knife-blade 
glittered for a moment under the street lights, then was 
buried in the back of the foreigner and he fell forward, 
dead. A score of passers-by saw the murder and the 
assassins were almost instantly in the hands of the police. 
Came the interrogation in the grim, turreted building 
beside the Seine. ‘‘ You knew this gentleman, perhaps?” 
questioned the juge d’instruction, turning to one of the 
prisoners. “You had some score to wipe out, or was it 
robbery that you intended?” ‘ Ma foi, non,” replied the 
assassin coolly. ‘‘I never saw the man before, and as for 
robbery, I had no particular need for money at the time. 
But my comrade here doubted my courage. ‘Jacques,’ 
said he, ‘you do not possess the courage to commit a 
murder, non.’ And so, monsieur le juge, this gentleman 
being the first who happened to pass I put my knife into 
him just to show my good comrade that I was not afraid.” 
A few weeks later the head of the Apache who boasted 
that he was not afraid dropped with a thud into the basket 
of wet sawdust. 

A French detective who cannot assume and act up to 
any character, and who cannot disguise himself in any 
manner so effectually as not to be recognized even by 
those who know him best, is not considered fit to hold his 
appointment. The ability of some of these secret agents 
in this respect is marvelous. Some years ago one of them 
made a bet with methat he would, in the course of the next 
few days, address me four times for at least ten minutes 
each time, and that I would not know him on any occasion 
until he revealed himself. Although I was on my guard and 
mistrusted every one who came near me, the agent won his 
bet. Let it suffice to say that in the course of the next few 
days he drove me about Paris for an hour in the guise of a 
cocher; he delivered a suit from my tailor’s and hinted 
that he would accept a pourboire ; he approached me in the 
Luxembourg as a professional guide, and he wound up his 
series of impersonations by serving me dinner in my own 
hotel—and in no single case did I have the slightest 
suspicion of his identity. 


The Retired Naval Officer’s Work 


NTIL quite recently there lived in Paris an Englishman 

who moved in excellent society, was a member of 
several fashionable clubs, and who, until his death, was not 
known even by his most intimate friends to belong to the 
secret police. Apparently he was aretired army officer with 
good private means, living alone and dining every day at 
Bignon’s or the Café Anglais. Yet this quiet-spoken man 
was the means of bringing to justice more scoundrels of a 
certain type than perhaps any other detective in the 
French capital. As I have already explained, all the agents 
of the Streté have their special lines of business, their own 
spheres of operation, as it were, where they hunt down the 
particular game they are told to look after. This English- 
man had in his day been a great gambler, and even long 
after he had given up rouge et noir and baccarat he loved 
an occasional game of écarté and could hardly exist without 
his rubber of whist every evening. His specialty with the 


police was the running down of the professional card-_ 


sharpers and swindlers who, under the guise of .wealthy 
foreigners, frequent the best hotels and often obtain ad- 
mission to the most exclusive clubs. On one occasion, 
which is doubtless still remembered by members of the 
French Jockey Club, he was the means of detecting and 
having arrested a person who had been introduced into 
that club and who played certain interesting tricks with 
cards and checks which threw discredit on all the mem- 
bers until the affair was cleared up. And yet this gentle- 
man lived more than a dozen years in Paris without any 
one suspecting his connection with the police, and even 
after his death the truth came out only by accident. 
Secrets of great importance to the State occasionally 
leak out despite the utmost efforts of the police. In Feb- 
ruary, 1889, Boulanger was at the height of his popularity, 
and Mr. Stewart Cumberland, the well-known mind- 
reader, who happened to be giving a series of performances 
in Paris at the time, conceived the idea of trying his 
powers on le brav’ général. The gathering at which the 
séance took place was a private one, at the house of the 
Comte de Dillon, at Neuilly. After various experiments 












which were highly successful, Mr. Cumberland proposed 
to read the General’s thoughts in connection with a possi- 
ble war with Germany, which was then thought to be 
impending. To be perfectly correct, he offered to guide 
the General’s hand, holding a pencil, along the line of 
invasion decided upon by the French generalissimo. The 
offer was accepted; they both sat down at a table with a 
large map spread out before them, Mr. Cumberland being 
blindfolded and with Boulanger’s fingers clasping the 
pencil between his own. The pencil traveled very slowly 
from Paris to the frontier, but in a few minutes after 
crossing the French borders it went more quickly until it 
finally stopped. ‘‘ This is the point you would make for,” 
said Mr. Cumberland, breaking the tense silence of the 
room. “You are right,” answered Boulanger; “I would 
make for Stuttgart.’”’ And thus, without the aid of any 
spy, Germany found herself in the possession of a piece of 
information which the cleverest of her secret agents could 
never have procured, and which caused her to make imme- 
diate changes in her military dispositions. 


English Eyes on Central Asia 


bb ener country has its own peculiar sphere of influence 
to which its intelligence department devotes its greatest 
attention. The British Government, for example, is in a 
constant state of alarm as to Russian designs in Central 
Asia, and agents of the Indian Intelligence Department, 
both British and native, are ever busy seeking informa- 
tion which will be of service when that day comes when it 
will be necessary to defend an empire which already, in the 
military sense, extends from Aden to Hongkong. Most 
of the British secret agents operating in Russian territory 
are officers of the Indian army, but, needless to say, they 
do not travel as such. Some pass themselves off as sports- 
men in quest of big game, or tourists of an innocent but 
inquiring turn of mind, and the commandants of more 
than one lonely military post in the Caspian hinterland 
have unsuspectingly extended their hospitality to these 
supposed globe-trotters. Some go as commercial travelers 
and wander at will over that vast, mysterious land which 
lies to the north of the Afghan frontier, on the pretense of 
investigating the market for cotton goods or agricultural 
machinery; some assume the character of missionaries 
and cover their activities by religious proselytism, while 
still others, ostensibly in search of rugs and furs, penetrate 
to Khiva and beyond. So energetic have these agents 
become of late years, however, and so prolific in their dis- 
guises, that in the Asiatic provinces of Russia the genuine 
commercial traveler is invariably submitted to interroga- 
tories and espionage by the agents of the Tsar. Nowadays 
no Englishman, or no German either, for that matter, can 
go across the Caspian to purchase skins, or to sell hard- 
ware, or even just to amuse himself, without his letters 
being opened, his luggage being searched, and the company 
he keeps carefully noted. 

Elsewhere than in Central Asia the inquisitive foreigner 
is likely to be detained as a suspect if found near a dock- 


yard, arsenal, fortress, masked battery or military under- ° 


taking of any sort. The indiscreet actions of the real 
tourist frequently excite suspicion, and doubtless many 
of the people arrested on the charge of espionage are 
wholly innocent, but now and then a spy is captured, 
sometimes in Alsace-Lorraine, sometimes along the Austro- 
Italian frontier, and usually is liberated after inquiries, for 
it is seldom if ever that any connection can be traced 
between captured spies and a foreign Government. In 
ordinary circumstances the mere fact of the spy becoming 
known makes him innocuous, and he knows it. If dis- 
covered the impolite Russian or German way is to lock 
him up in a fortress until his consul’s demands become so 
insistent that he must be released, or else to ship him 
unceremoniously across the frontier under guard, with a 
warning of what will happen to him if he comes again. The 
polite way is to offer him a guard or a helpmate or a com- 
panion. The spy is then shown what he must see and, as 
soon as he has seen and reported, the various military 
dispositions are promptly changed so that the information 
he has obtained is worse than useless. 

This was the sort of thing that happened a few years 
ago when the Kaiser, returning from his theatrical visit to 
Morocco, landed at Gibraltar. No one has ever hinted 
that Wilhelm II, despite his mania for the dramatic, is not 
on the job (pardon the slang, but it is so very expressive), 
so it was only to be expected that he would bluntly ask his 
host, the military governor, to show him the hidden forti- 
fications and gun emplacements. Now the British prided 
themselves on the fact that the secrets of certain batteries 
at Gibraltar had never been penetrated, but the requests 
of emperors are not easily refused, and this particular 
emperor is one of those uncomfortably positive persony 
who knows what he wants, and wants what he wants when 
he wants it. So there was nothing for it but to take him 
from one end of the Rock to the other, and when the trip 
of inspection was over anything of military significance 
that escaped the imperial eye was not worth noticing. 
Needless to say, before the Hohenzollern was hull down on 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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O’Hara the Bird-Man 


Tomorrow they’re hangin’ O’ Hara av Glenn, 
For a Fenian or two as was kilt in a fight. 

O’Hara the Bird-Man’s to hang from a tree 
For a bit av a killin’ he did over-night! 





Man to Man 


Ye’ll find two kinds av wimmen, lad, 
Whin ye have aged a bit; 

And faix, they’re all not good nor bad — 
And that’s the worst av it! 


Ye’ll find some wimmen longin’ so 
For love, lad, if ye would! 

Ye know it well, and whilst ye know 
Ye can’t, and niver could! 


And some ye’ll kiss who sthill stay cold; 
Aye, thim who might and won’t— 

And thim ye’d walk through Hell to hold, 
And love, because they don’t! 


The Philanderer 
I 


Och, take a shmile and give wan, and meet a 
mouth and kiss wan, 
And whin ye’re off to furrin parts ye’ll niver 
mourn or miss wan! 
But the Divil take those gray eyes I left beyont 
the sea! 
Sthill, if kissin’ wanst was killin’ 
We'd be dyin’ less unwillin’— 
But I wonder if that wistful gurl is waitin’ there 
for me! 
Il 


Aye, take your kiss and keep it and draw your 
latch and leave it, 
But niver say the last word or all your life ye’ll 
grieve it— 
The gurl beyont the wather is the gurl beyont 
your care! 
Sure, some other mouth she’ll find her, 
Wid as sootherin’ ways to blind her — 







































There’s sorra hope left if they're stringin’ up lads 
Widasowllike O’ Hara’s, that’s sayin’ the laste 

Och, what a mistake to be hangin’ a man 

So fond av each little wee birdie and baste! 
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Yet I’m thinkin’ av those ould eyes, those gray 
eyes watchin’ there; 
And I’m dreamin’ av a waitin’ gurl wid sea-mist 
on her hair! 
Ill 


If ye are cold wid wimmen, ’tis thrue in law and 
letther, 
They’ll lave ye wid their moitherin’, and learn to 
love ye betther! 
So niver go the whole lingth . . . but keep 
your fancy free! 
Och, if she’d only been afraid; 
If only she’d not clung and sthayed, 
That gurl and all her gray eyes would not be 
pesterin’ me! 
IV 


Few wimmen love a month long, and most, in 
faith, a minute! 
But whin SHE gave her mouth up her pleadin’ 
soul was in it! 
A heap av tears and throuble, sure, this kissin’ 
brings to some! 
But niver such a shlip again 
And niver such a lip again, 
Wid all these calm-eyed wimmen that’il kiss and 
go and come, 
Wid all these laughin’ furrin mouths I’m takin’ 
nothin’ from! 








The Meeting 


I'd niver seen the face av her; 
And she knew naught av me. 
She’d fared that day from Shela Hills, 
And I'd come in from sea. 


It may have been the warm, soft night, 
The soft and moitherin’ moon! 

It may have been the lonely streets 
And the ould sea’s lonely chune! 


It may have all been doomed, in faith, 
For many a thousand year, 

That soft and mad and wistful night 
Without a laugh or tear! 


For she fared back to Shela Hills, 
And I swung out to sea: 

But och, the ache and loneliness 

That wan night left wid me! 
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Mouse, Limited; a great central station of white 

marble was being built, facing Madison Avenue and 
occupying the entire block front between Eighty-second 
and Eighty-third Streets. 

The building promised to be magnificent; the plans 
provided for a thousand private operating-rooms, each 
beautifully furnished in Louis XVI style, a restaurant, a 
tea-room, a marriage-license bureau, ard an emergency 
chapel where first-aid clergymen were to be always in 
attendance. 

In each of the thousand Louis XVI operating-rooms 
a Destyn-Carr wireless instrument was to stand upon 
a rococo table. A maid to every two rooms, a physician 
to every ten, and smelling-salts to each room, were pro- 
vided for in this gigantic enterprise. 

Millions of circulars were being prepared to send 
broadcast over the United States. They read as follows: 


ARE YOU IN LOVE—IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


Wedlock by Wireless. Marriage by Machinery. A Wondrous 
Wooer Without Words! No more doubt; no more hesitation; no 
more uncertainty. The Destyn-Carr Wireless Apparatus does it all 
for you. Happy Marriage Guaranteed or money eagerly refunded! 

Physical Science says that for every man and woman on earth 
there is a predestined mate ! 

That mate can be discovered for you by The Green Mouse, Limited. 

Why waste time with costly courtship? Why frivol? Why fuss ? 

There is only ONE mate created for YOU. You pay us; We find 
that ONE, thereby preventing mistakes, lawsuits, elopements, 
regrets, grouches, alimony. 


Divorce Absolutely Eliminated 
By Our Infallible Wireless Method 
Success Certain 


(9 Mouse, had now been furnished for The Green 
J 


It is now known the world over that Professor William Augustus 
Destyn has discovered that the earth we live on is enveloped in 
Psychical Currents. By the Destyn-Carr instrument these currents 
may be tapped, controlled and used to communicate between two 
people of opposite sex whose subconscious and psychic personalities 
are predestined to affinity and amorous accord. In other words, 
when psychic waves from any individual are collected or telegraphed 
along these wireless psychical currents, only that one affinity attuned 


to receive them can properly respond. a 


We catch your psychic waves for you. We send them out 
into the world. 
WATCH THAT SPARK! 
When you see a tiny bluish-white spark tip the tentacle of the 
Destyn-Carr transmitter, 
THE WORLD IS YOURS! 
for $25. 
Our method is quick, painless, merciful and certain. 
five dollars in advance. Certified checks accepted. 
THE GREEN MOUSE, Limited. 
. Pror. WM. AuGusTUS DESTYN. 
§ Tue Hon. KiLLian VAN K. VANDERDYNK. 
| THe Hon. Georce Gray, 3p. ° 


. THE Hon. BuSHWYCK CARR. 


Fee, twenty- 


President 
Vice-Presidents 


Treasurer 


“I Der-reamt That I Dwelt in Ma-arble H-a-l-ls——"’ 
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These circulars were 
composed, illuminated and 
printed upon vellum by 
what was known as an 
‘* Art” community in West 
Borealis, New Jersey. 
Several tons were expected 
for delivery early in June. 

Meanwhile, the Carr 
family and its affiliations 
had invested every cent 
they possessed in Green 
Mouse, Limited; and those 
who controlled the stock 
were Bushwyck Carr; 
William Augustus Destyn 
and Mrs. Destyn, née 
Ethelinda Carr; Mr. Kil- 
lian Van K. Vanderdynk 
and Mrs. Vanderdynk, née 
Sacharissa Carr; George 
Gray and Mrs. Gray, very 
lately Sybilla Carr; andthe 
unmarried triplets, Flavilla 
and Drusilla Carr. 

Remembering with a shudder how Bell Telephone and 
Standard Oil might once have been bought for a song, 
Bushwyck Carr determined that in this case his pudgy 
fingers should not miss the forelock of Time and the 
divided skirts of Chance. 

Squinting at the viewless ether through his monocle 
he beheld millions in it; so did William Augustus Destyn 
and the other sons-in-law. 

Only the unmarried triplets, Flavilla and Drusilla, 
remained amiably indifferent in the midst of all these 
family financial scurryings and preparations to secure 
world patents in a monopoly which promised the social 
regeneration of the globe. 

The considerable independent fortunes that their 
mother had left them they invested in Green Mouse, at 
their father’s suggestion; but further than that they took 
no part in the affair. 

For a while the hurry and bustle and secret family 
conferences mildly interested them. Very soon, however, 
the talk of psychic waves and millions bored them; and 
as soon as the villa at Oyster Bay was 
opened they were glad enough to go. 

Here, at Oyster Bay, there was some 
chance of escaping their money-mad 
and wave-intoxicated family; they could 
entertain and be entertained by both of 
the younger sets in that dignified sum- 
mer resort; they could wander about 
their own vast estate alone; they could 
play tennis, sail, swim, ride and drive 
their tandem. 

But best of all—for they were rather 
seriously inclined at the age of eighteen, 
or, rather, on the verge of nineteen— 
they adored sketching, in water-colors, 
out-of-doors. 

Scrubby forelands set with cedars, 
shadow-flecked paths under the scrub 
oak, meadows where water glimmered, 
white sails off Center Island and 
Cooper’s Bluff —Cooper’s Bluff from the 
north, northeast, east, southeast, south 
—this they painted with never-tiring, 
Pecksniffian patience, boxing the com- 
pass around it as enthusiastically as 
that immortal architect circumnavi- 
gated Salisbury Cathedral. 

And one delicious morning in early 
June, when the dew sparkled on the 
poison ivy and the air was vibrant with 
the soft monotone of mosquitoes and 
the public road exhaled a delicate aroma 
of crude oil, Drusilla and Flavilla, laden 
with sketching-blocks, color-boxes, 
camp-stools, white umbrellas and bon- 
bons, descended to the great hall, on 
sketching bent. 

Mr. Carr also stood there, just outside 
on the porch, red, explosive, determined 
legs planted wide apart, defying several 
courtly reporters, who for a month had 
patiently and politely appeared every 
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hour to learn whether Mr. Carr had anything to say about 
the new invention, rumors of which were flying thick about 
Park Row. 

“No, I haven’t!’”’ he shouted in his mellow and so- 
norously musical bellow. ‘‘I have told you one hundred 
times that when I have anything to say I’ll send for you. 
Now, permit me to inform you, for the hundred and first 
consecutive time, that I have nothing to say—which 
won’t prevent you from coming back in an hour and stand- 
ing in exactly the same ridiculous position you now 
occupy, and asking me exactly the same unmannerly 
questions, and taking the same impertinent snapshots at 
my house and my person!” 

He executed a ferocious facial contortion, clapped the 
monocle into his left eye, and squinted fiercely. 

“I’m getting tired of this!” he continued. ‘‘When I 
wake in the morning and look out of my window there are 
always anywhere from one to twenty reporters decorating 
my lawn! That young man over there is the worst and 
most persistent offender!’’—scowling at a good-looking 
youth in white flannels, who immediately blushed dis- 
tressingly. ‘‘ Yes, you are, young man! I’m amazed that 
you have the decency to blush! Your insolent sheet, 
the Evening Star, refers to my Trust Company as a 
Green Mouse-Trap and a Mouseleum. It also publishes 
preposterous pictures of myself and family. Dammit, 
sir, they even produce a photograph of Orlando, the 
family cat! You did it, Iam told. Did you?” 

“T am trying to do what I can for my paper, Mr. 
Carr,” said the young man. ‘The public is interested.” 

Mr. Carr regarded him with peculiar hatred. 

“Come here,’”’ he said; ‘“‘I have got something to say 
to you.” 

The young man cautiously left the ranks of his fellows 
and came up on to the porch. Behind Mr. Carr, in the 
doorway, stood Drusilla and Flavilla. He tried not to 
see them; he pretended not to. But he flushed deeply. 

*‘T want to know,” demanded Mr. Carr, ‘“‘why the 
devil you are always around here blushing. You’ve been 
around here blushing for a month, and I want to know 
why you do it.” 

The youth stood speechless, features afire to the tips 
of his glowing ears. 

‘* At first,’ continued Mr. Carr mercilessly, ‘‘I had a 
vague hope that you might perhaps be blushing for shame 
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| “I Want to Know Why the Deuce You 


Come and Blush All Over My Lawn” 
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at your profession; I heard that you were young at it, 
and I was inclined to be sorry for you. But I’m not sorry 
any more!” 

The young man remained crimson and dumb. 

‘‘Confound it,’”’ resumed Mr. Carr, ‘“‘I want to know 
why the deuce you come and blush all over my lawn. I 
won't stand it! I’ll not allow anybody to come blushing 
around me 2 

Indignation choked him; he turned on his heel to enter 
the house and beheld Flavilla and Drusilla regarding 
him, wide-eyed. 

He went in, waving them away before him. 

‘“‘T’ve taught that young pup a lesson,” he said with sav- 
age satisfaction. ‘‘I’llteach himto blush at me! I’ll ——” 

“But why,” asked Drusilla, ‘‘are you so 
cruel to Mr. Yates? We like him.” 
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He beat at the empty air for a moment like a rotund 
fowl about to seek its roost. Suddenly he ran distractedly 
at an armchair and kicked it. 

They watched him in sorrowful amazement. 

“Tf we are going to sketch Cooper’s Bluff this morn- 
ing,” observed Drusilla to Flavilla, ‘‘I think we had better 
go—quietly—by way of the kitchen-garden. Evidently 
Pa-pah does not care for Mr. Yates.” 

Orlando, the family cat, strolled in, conciliatory tail 
hoisted. Mr. Carr hurled a cushion at Orlando, then beat 
madly upon his own head with both hands. Servants 
respectfully gave him room; some furniture was over- 
turned—a chair or two—as he bounced upward and locked 
and bolted himself in his room. 









example! And now I touch this button. You 
see that slender hairspring of Rosium uncurl and rise, 
trembling and waving about like a tentacle?”’ 
Young Yates, notebook in hand, recovered himself 
sufficiently to nod. Mr. Carr leered at him. Then, smiling: 
“That tentacle,’ he explained, ‘‘is now seeking some 
invisible, wireless, psychic current along which it is to 
transmit the accumulated psychic waves. As soon as the 
wireless current finds the subconscious personality of the 
woman you are destined to love and marry some day “3 
“‘I?” exclaimed young Yates, horrified. 
“Yes,you. Whynot? Doyoumind mytryingiton you?” 
“But I am already in love,” protested the young man, 
turning, as usual, a ready red. ‘‘I don’t care to have you 
try iton me. Suppose that machine should: 
connect me with—some other—girl os 











““Mr.—Mr.. Yates!” repeated her father, 
astonished. ‘‘Is that his name? And who 
told you?” 

“‘He did,” said Drusilla innocently. 

‘‘He—that infernal newspaper ban- 
tam eee 

“*Pa-pah! Please don’t say that about Mr. 
Yates. Heisreally exceedingly kind and civil 
to us. Every time you go to town on busi- 
ness he comes and sketches with us at——”’ 

‘*Oh,”’ said Mr. Carr with the calm of deadly 
fury, ‘‘so he goes to Cooper’s Bluff with you 
when I’m away, does he?”’ 

Flavilla said: ‘‘ He doesn’t exactly go with 
us; but he usually comes there to sketch. He 
makes sketches for his newspaper.” 

‘*Does he?” asked her father, grinding his 
teeth. 

“Yes,” said Drusilla; ‘‘and he sketches so 
beautifully. He made such perfectly charm- 
ing drawings of Flavilla and of me, and he 
drew pictures of the house and gardens, and 
of all the servants, and’’—she laughed—‘‘I 
once caught a glimpse in his sketch-book of 
the funniest caricature of you re 

The expression on her father’s face was so 
misleading in its terrible calm that she 
laughed again, innocently. 

‘Tt was not at all an offensive caricature, 
you know—really it was not a caricature at 
all—it was you—just the way you stand and 
look at people when you are—slightly —an- 
noyed ——”’ 

“Oh, he is so clever,” chimed in Flavilla, 
“‘and he is so perfectly well-bred and so de- 
lightful to us—to Drusilla particularly. 
He wrote the prettiest set of verses—To 
Drusilla in June—just dashed them off while 
he was watching her sketch Cooper’s Bluff 
from the southwest y 

“He is really quite wonderful,” added 
Drusilla sincerely, ‘‘and so generous and 
helpful when my drawing becomes weak and 
wobbly ——”’ 

“‘Mr. Yates shows Drusilla how to hold 
her pencil,” said Flavilla, becoming warmly 














“Tt has!” cried Carr with a hideous laugh 
as a point of bluish-white fire tipped the 
tentacle for an instant. ‘‘ You’re tied fast to 
something feminine! Probably a cook, ora 
typewriter—or a burlesque actress—some- 
body you're fitted for, anyway!”’ Heclapped 
on his monocle, and giared gleefully at the 
stupefied young man. 

“That will teach you to enter my premises 
and hold my daughter’s hand when she is 
drawing innocent pictures of Cooper’s Bluff!’’ 
he shouted. ‘‘That will teach you to write 
poems to my eighteen-year-old daughter, 
Drusilla; that will teach you to tell her you 
are in love with her—you young pup!” 

‘IT am in love with her!” said Yates, un- 
daunted; but he was very white when he said 
it. ‘‘I dolove her; and if you had behaved 
half-way decently I’d have told you so two 
weeks ago!” 

Mr. Carr turned a delicate purple, then, 
recovering, laughed horribly. 

‘Whether or not you were once in love 
with my daughter is of no consequence now. 
That machine has nullified your nonsense! 
That instrument has found you your proper 
affinity —doubtless below stairs ——”’ 

“*T am still in love with Drusilla,” repeated 
Yates firmly. 

‘“*T ‘ell you, you’re not!” retorted Carr. 
“‘Didn’: I turn that machine on you? It 
has ie7scs missed yet! The Green Mouse 
has gc » you in the Mouseleum!” 

“You are mistaken,” insisted Yates, still 
more firim,’. “I was in love with your daugh- 
ter Drusilla before you started the machine; 
and I love her yet! Now! At the present 
time! This very instant I am loving her!” 

“You can’t!” shouted Carr. 

“Yes, I can. And I do!” 

““No, you don’t! I tell you it’s a scientific 
and psychical impossibility for you to con- 
tinue to love her! Your subconscious per- 
sonality is now in eternal and irrevocable 
accord and communication with the subcon- 
scious personality of some chit of a girl who 








earnest in her appreciation of this self- 
sacrificing young man. “‘ He often lays aside 
his own sketching and guides Drusilla’s hand 
while she holds the pencil = 

‘‘And when I’m tired,’ said Drusilla, ‘‘and the water- 
colors get into a dreadful mess, Mr. Yates will drop his 
own work and come and talk to me about art—and other 
things ——”’ 

“‘He is so kind!” cried Flavilla in generous enthusiasm. 

‘* And so vitally interesting,’’ said Drusilla. 

“‘And so talented!’’ echoed Flavilla. 

‘And so——” Drusilla glanced up, beheld something 
in the fixed stare of her parent that frightened her, and 
rose in confusion. 

“Have I said—done—anything?” she faltered. 

With an awful spasm Mr. Carr jerked his congested 
features into the ghastly semblance of a smile. 

‘Not at all,” he managed to say. ‘‘This is very inter- 
esting—what you tell me about this p-pu—this talented 
young man. Does he—does he seem—attracted toward 
you—unusually attracted ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Drusilla, smiling reminiscently. 

‘*How do you know?” 

‘* Because he once said so.”’ 

‘S-said—w-what?” 

‘Why, he said quite frankly that he thought me the 
most delightful girl he had ever met.” 

‘‘What—else?” Mr. Carr’s voice was scarcely audible. 

“Nothing,” said Drusilla; ‘‘except that he said he 
cared for me very much and wished to know whether I 
ever could care very much for him. I told him I 
thought I could. Flavilla told him so, too. . . . And 
we all felt rather happy, I think; at least I did.” 

Her parent emitted a low, melodious sort of sound, a 
kind of mellifluous howl. 

‘‘Pa-pah!”’ they exclaimed in gentle consternation. 





“He Often Lays Aside His Own Sketching and Guides Drusilla’s 
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What transports of fury he lived through there nobody 
else can know; what terrible visions of vengeance lit up 
his outraged intellect, what cold intervals of quivering 
hate, what stealthy schemes of reprisal, what awful retribu- 
tion for young Mr. Yates were hatched in those dreadful 
moments, he alone could tell. And as he never did tell 
anybody, how can I know? 

However, in about half an hour his expression of stony 
malignity changed to a smile so cunningly devilish that, as 
he caught sight of himself in the mirror, his corrugated 
countenance really startled him. 

“IT must smooth out—smooth out!” he muttered. 
‘‘Smoothness does it!’’ And he rang for a servant and 
bade him seek out a certain Mr. Yates among the throng 
of young men who had been taking snapshots. 

Mr. Yates came presently, ushered by Ferdinand, and 
looking extremely worried. Mr. Carr received him in his 
private office with ominous urbanity. 

“Mr. Yates,” he said, forcing a distorted smile, ‘‘ I have 
rather abruptly decided to show you exactly how one 
of the Destyn-Carr instruments is supposed to work. 
Would you kindly stand here—close by this table?”’ 

Mr. Yates, astounded, obeyed. 

‘“‘Now,” said Mr. Carr, with a deeply-creased smile, 
“‘here is the famous Destyn-Carr apparatus. That’s quite 
right—take a snapshot at it without my permission xs 

“I—I thought ——” 

‘‘Quite right, my boy; I intend you shall know all about 
it. You see it resembles the works of a watch. ae 
Now, when I touch this spring the receiver opens and 
gathers in certain psychic waves which emanate from 
the subconscious personality of —well, let us say you, for 





is destined to love and marry you! And she’s 
probably a ballet-girl, at that!” 

“T shall marry Drusilla!’’ retorted the 
young man, very pale; ‘‘ because I am quite 
confident that she loves me, though very probably she 
doesn’t know it yet.” 

“*You talk foolishness!” hissed Carr. ‘‘This machine 
has settled the whole matter! Didn't you see that spark ?”’ 

“‘T saw a spark—yes!”’ 

‘*And do you mean to tell me you are not beginning to 
feel queer?” 

‘Not in the slightest.”’ 

‘Look me squarely in the eye, young man, and tell me 
whether you do not have a sensation as though your heart 
were cutting capers?”’ 

‘*Not in the least,” said Yates calmly. ‘If that ma- 
chine worked at all it wouldn’t surprise me if you yourself 
had become entangled in it—caught in your own ma- 
chine!” 

““W-what!”’ said Carr faintly. 

“It wouldn’t astonish me in the slightest,’’ repeated 
Yates, delighted to discover the dawning alarm in the 
older man’s features. ‘‘ You opened the receiver; you 
have psychic waves as well as I. J was in love at the 
time; you were not. What was there to prevent your 
waves from being hitched to a wireless current and, finally, 
signaling the subconscious personality of —of some pretty 
actress, for example?” 

Mr. Carr sank nervously on to a chair; his eyes, already 
wild, became wilder as he began to realize the risk he had 
unthinkingly taken. 

“Perhaps you feel a little—queer. You look it,” sug- 
gested the young man, in a voice made anxious by an ever- 
ready sympathy. ‘‘CanI do anything? I am really very 
sorry to have spoken so.” 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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bank of the creek which rippled and swirled across 

the cabin’s back yard. The blue-green, pine- 
tapestried ramparts of the Great Smokies rose majestically 
on every side, making ar amphitheatre which would have 
seated the peoples of th: world. But the nonagenarian’s 
faded, gray eyes were glued on a floating chip, rigged with 
a birchbark sail. "Two other chips—or ships—owned 
respectively by Tony Flitt, aged nine, and Ella Flitt, aged 
ten, were manceuvring in the same waters; and finally 
Tony’s, slyly propelled by a willow switch in the owner’s 
hand, rammed Popsy’s amidships and capsized it. 

The grandsire’s eyes blazed hostilely, and springing to 
his feet with an agility remarkable in one so aged he darted 
at histormentor. The boy, with a mocking laugh, escaped 
across the creek; whereupon the old man, threatening dire 
vengeance, trotted into the cabin. He presently emerged 
with an old brown-barreled, fifty-inch squirrel-gun in his 
hands. This weapon was charged with at least three 
drachms of sand, on top of which Popsy was in the habit 
of ramming down an extra bullet whenever he detected, in 
the heavens or the earth, any portent of war. The secret 
of the bogus powder charge had probably been intrusted 
to the children by their parents; for Ella, without showing 
the least alarm or relinquishing the thread cable of her 
vessel, called out in that exasperating tattle-tale tone which 
only little girls can muster: 

“Oh, mommy! Popsy’s got his gun out ag’in and air 
a-tryin’ to shoot Tony!” 

“You shet!’’ commanded the old man. Nevertheless, 
he paused and glanced doubtfully back at the cabin 
door. A moment later, sure enough, his daughter-in-law 
appeared. 

““Why, Popsy,’’ she exclaimed reprovingly, ‘‘ would you 
shoot little Tony?” 

“Yes, by jickity!’”’ he shouted, in the falsetto of senility. 
“He upset my ship, dum him, and I’m a-goin’ to plug him 
fer it.” 

However, when Lutie Flitt advanced and held out her 
hand for the rifle, he tamely surrendered it. But some 
outlet for his ebullient wreth was necessary; and dashing 
his wool hat to the ground in a fine ecstasy of temper, he 
executed a war-dance which would have put an Apache 
to shame. 

“‘ Dog-gone the dog-gone luck! Dog-gone the dog-gone 
day that ever brung that dog-gone boy to this hyer dog- 
gone cabing!”’ 

The children screamed with merriment until their 
mother hushed them. 

“Now, Popsy,” she continued, “if you air a-goin’ with 
we-uns to the big ‘lection speakin’ at Rabbit Foot, you got 
to be slicked up right off. We’ll shore have a good time 
over thar, but you got to promise to be good er you can’t 
go ’long.”’ 

“T’ll be good ef you'll let me chaw all the terbacker I 
want to,” said he, with brightening face. 

She assented and he docilely followed her into the house. 
After washing his face and hands, Lutie went up to the 
loft for his “preachin’” clothes, without which he would 
never attend any public or social function. This garb 
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consisted of a tall beaver 
hat—a shaggy progenitor 
of the silk tile—anda long- 
tailed, home-made, but- 
ternut coat, modeled after 
a Prince Albert, but with 
the hang and fit of a 
bathrobe. Both were 
relics of Popsy’s ministe- 
rial days; and the beaver, 
palmed off on him by a 
crafty pedier from Below, 
was the one extravagance 
of his long life. 

That was forty years 
before, when he was but a 
callow youth of fifty; but 
there yet lived on Little 
Thunder many people who remembered the sensation which 
this hat had created on its first appearance. A clique of 
Popsy’s parishioners, classing the strange headpiece with 
feathers, ribbons and other snares of the Devil, had de- 
manded its immediate retirement. When the valiant 
circuit-rider, who cared a fig for no man’s opinion, 
retorted by flaying his critics from the pulpit, they them- 
selves retired—with their pledged proportion of Popsy’s 
meagre salary in their buckskin bags. Moreover, a few 
days later, a young mountain rowdy, affiliated with the 
disgruntled clique, neatly perforated the towering crown 
of the beaver with a bullet fired from ambush. The 
warlike preacher, who could shoot as well as pray, turned 
swiftly in his saddle, drew his ready pistol, and notched 
the ear of the fleeing youth. 

This youth was a Yarrow, and from that day to this 
there had been bad blood between the Yarrows and the 
Flitts. The enmity had, fortunately, never risen to the 
dignity of a feud, for no one had been slain; but shots had 
been exchanged, knives drawn, buildings burned, and 
cattle maimed or killed. Of late years there had been 
little of even this. But old Popsy, jogging sedately 
toward the hundredth milestone of life, still unfailingly 
fared forth from his log castle with the original banner of 
war on his head and Old Sal in the hollow of his arm. 
Today, as usual, when he \ 
was ready to start, he lifted 
the gun from the antlers 
above the fireplace, opened 
the recess in the stock to 
make sure that bullets and 
patches were present, and 
looped the thong of his pow- ° 
der horn across his shoulder. 

With his failing eyes and \ 
palsied hands, he could have 
hardly hit a man at twenty 
yards. Indeed, he had not 
fired the rifle in a decade. 
But age had not quenched 
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his fiery spirit; and it was 
now three years since his 
son Jephtha had, as a pre- 
cautionary measure, se- 
cretly filled the breech of 
the veteran weapon with 
sand. 

“Some of them Yarrows 
may take another plug at 
my beaver today,’’ ob- 
served Popsy cheerfully, as 
the family passed down to 
the gate. ‘‘Ef they do I 
won’t notch no year this 
hyer time. And I wouldn’t afore, nuther,” he quavered 
boastfully, “‘ef I’d a-had Old Sal ’stidder that pistol.” 

It was a ten-mile drive to Rabbit Foot church, and a 
rocking-chair, spread with a quilt, had been placed in the 
wagon for the old man. But he instantly spurned the 
effeminate arrangement. 

“T won’t set in no bed-cheer, like some old grand- 
mammy a-goin’ to a fun’ral!” he thundered. ‘Ef I can’t 
set on a seat, like a man, I’ll walk. That’s what J’ll do, by 
jickity! ‘’Sides, how in tar could I pop it to a Yarrow, 
tied up in a quilt? Why, good Lord, they’d make a sieve 
of me afore I could draw bead!” 

“Let him set whar he wants to,” observed easy-going 
Jephtha. ‘ We'll leave the cheer in, though. Likely he’ll 
be glad enough to use it comin’ back.” 

“Leave it and be dummed!”’ retorted the old fire-eater. 
“But if you ketch me in it, I'll live on raw sow-belly fer 
amonth. Mark me, raw sow-belly fer a month.” 

Sitting as straight as a ramrod, with the brim of his 
beaver level with his watchful little eyes, his down-hooked 
nose all but meeting his uphooked chin, his lips pursed 
importantly over his toothless gums, his white locks stir- 
ring in the wind, and Old Sal resting between his knees, he 
presented a figure ludicrous or pathetic, according to one’s 
point of view. Mrs. Flitt sat beside him and drove; the 
children lay on an armful of straw in the bed of the wagon; 
Jephtha walked, to save the horse, for the road was steep. 

It groped through the shadows of great, umbrella- 
headed pines, crossed lush, green spaces of fern, threaded 
scented thickets of laurel and rhododendron. It followed 
rustling, icy streams, snuggled the feet of ledges that 
flamed with columbines, and skirted patches of pink-and 
white azaleas, glowing like belated snow-banks. Occa- 
sionally, it crept cautiously to the brink of a precipice, 
and peeped down dizzy depths that dwarfed the misty, 
empurpled forest floor of the gorge to mere shrubbery. A 
few times the solemn, spiritual chant of a wood-thrush 
reverberated through the dim, columned nave of a ravine. 
But the occupants of the wagon saw no human habitation 
until they approached the cabin of Jubal Fiitt. 

Something evil had apparently befallen the household, 
for the family was gathered in the front yard. Jubal and 
two of his sons stood aimlessly about, a half-grown 
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daughter knuckled her eyes, while her mother sat on the 
step with her face buried in her apron. At the unwonted 
spectacle Lutie vigorously applied her hickory gad to old 
Gray, and the wagon jolted up to the gate at a speed which 
shook Popsy’s beaver down on one ear and gave him a 
very rakish look indeed for a minister of the gospel. 

‘‘What on airth hez happened?” demanded Lutie. 

Phoebe Flitt merely emitted a louder wail, but Jubal—a 
big, black-whiskered man—came deliberately down to 
the fence and leaned against it. 

“‘Nothin’ so turrible,” he answered. ‘‘Tidd went off 
this mornin’ afore daylight with two hosses, and Patsy 
hyer has jest cornfessed that he telled her last night that he 
war a-goin’ to git marrit to Tiony Yarrow.” 

“Louder!” called Popsy, bending forward with his hand 
behind his ear. 

“Tidd’s run off to git marrit to Tiony Yarrow!” 
translated Lutie excitedly. 

For a moment Popsy was nonplused; then he sprang 
to his feet with the shrill cackle of a cockatoo. 

“Well, what of it—what of it? What air you calicoes 
thar a-blubberin’ about? Ain’t Tiony Yarrow growed up 
to be the likeliest gal on this hyer mounting, spite of the 
pizen root she sprung from? She’ll make Tidd a heap 
better wife’n that freckled thing he co’ted all last winter 
over at Wild Cat. And don’t you-uns 
know that fer Tidd to carry Tiony off is 
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nose acquired, it seemed, a fiercer and more predatory 
curve, especially after he had been plied with several 
drams of moonshine whisky—a beverage of which he, in 
spite of his ministerial profession, had always been very 
fond, but which of late years, owing to his son’s not keeping 
it in the house, had become a luxury. 

At last, however, he began to grow weary; and after 
the eleven o’clock picnie-dinner he stole off to the wagon 
in the edge of the woods. Forgetting all about his threat- 
ened diet of raw sow-belly, he lifted down the abused 
rocker, and composed himself for a nap. When he awoke 
he found the quilt tucked about his shoulders and knees, 
and knew that Lutie had been over to look after him. 
Throwing off the covering out of sheer perversity, he lit 
his pipe and fell into a brown study. 

Somebody was speaking from a platform on the other 
side of the grove, but Popsy had no interest in politics. 
He was interested, however, in the scene about him. 
Once he had owned this very grove. In fact, so far as he 
remembered, he owned it yet; and a mile or so down the 
road stood the cabin to which he had brought his young 
bride, seventy-one years before. When that bride, a 
desiccated old woman of seventy-three, had been given 
back to earth, Popsy had been taken to live with his 
youngest son. Since that time the cabin had been tenant- 
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One thing only had escaped the hand of dissolution—a 
wild rose at the corner of the house. Enriched by the 
crumbling logs and the leaf-sweepings of a hundred 
autumnal gales, it had shot up with lusty vigor until it 
touched the eaves; and now, forgetful of its former 
mistress’ care, of the children who had once played hide- 
and-seek behind it, of the generations of puppies that had 
pawed and snuffed about its roots, of all the humble, 
human drama which had there been enacted, it joyously 
lifted to the sun score upon score of pinkish, yellow- 
mouthed little faces. 

Popsy halted in perplexity. Something was amiss, but 
just what his fuddled senses could not make out. So he 
passed up the narrow opening in the rank growth which 
still marked the line of the old path. On the hollowed 
doorstone he paused again, gazed steadily but vacantly at 
the reeling door, then moved his hands across his eyes, as 
if brushing cobwebs away. 

*““Naomi! Naomi!” he called loudly. 

But Naomi, in her silent, narrow chamber beneath a 
hillside cedar, made no answer. 

“Over to Carr’sag’in, I reckon, nussin’ that sick baby!” 
he muttered. 

He stepped inside. A few pine billets, bone-dry, still 
lay in the chimney-corner; and paring off some shavings 

with the hunting-knife which he had 
carried for half a century, he soon had 





wuss’n settin’ a fiyer under old Splay- 
foot Yarrow’s coat tails?” 

Again he crowed victoriously. It was 
the spirit of the Roman youth on his 
quest for a virgin of the Sabines. For 
the mountaineer hates not the woman 
in his enemy’s household. On the con- 
trary, he not infrequently hazards life 
and limb to woo her; and truly, as 
Popsy said, Tidd Flitt could have wrested 
no fairer spoil from the proud Yarrows 
than tall, straight, bronze-haired Tiona. 

Jubal turned his quid over and spat 
reflectively. ‘‘ Pop ain’t fur wrong,” he 
observed. 

‘But, oh, I’m a-feered they’ll kill my 
boy!” cried the mother. ‘‘ He’s so reck- 
less, and down in that nest of Yarrows, 
all alone, he ain’t no more chanst to git 
out alive than ef he was in a cage of 
rattlesnakes.” 

“‘What’s that?” shouted Popsy again, 
suspecting that the womenfolk were 
combating his views. 

“‘Oh, set down, Pop, set down!” 
pleaded the anxious Lutie; and for a 
wonder he did so. 


Tidd’s escapade had spoiled the elec- 
tion speeches for the Jubal Flitts, but 
Jephtha’s family drove on presently. 
On reaching Rabbit Foot grove they 
found Tidd’s and Tiona’s names on 
every tongue.’ Rumors, hints and sur- 
mises, dribbling in a feeble stream along 
remote roads, trails and footpaths, had 
converged at the grove into a volume of 
positive fact. Tidd, it was stated, had 
so far succeeded in his enterprise as to 
carry off Tiona from her father’s house. 
But the whole Yarrow clan, armed to the 
teeth, was out in pursuit. Every trail 
to the Valley was guarded. Anstey 
Drake, justice of the peace, and the 
Reverend Gid Boyles, resident circuit- 
rider on the mountain, had not only 
been warned not to marry the fugitive 
couple under forfeit of their lives, but a 
guard had been set over their homes. 
Tidd and Tiona must therefore be in 
hiding somewhere, and Tidd had rather 
more than an even chance of resting that 
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a fire going, although it was not cold 
outside. He then drew up a block of 
gum which had served as a high-chair 
for all his babies, turned it on its side, 
and sat down. 

““What in tar keeps Naomi!” he ex- 
claimed impatiently, after a doze. 

Presently, hearing a noise in the rear, 
he opened the door into the shed-room. 
Instead of his wife his startled gaze fell 
upon two horses, saddled and bridled, 
and tied to the pegs on which he used to 
hang his sides of venison. His cheeks 
flushed with indignation. 

‘By jickity, I'll wallop them boys fer 
that! Too lazy to take their hosses to 


the barn!’’ But 2 moment later, seated 
by the fire again, he had forgotten the 
incident. 


In one corner of the room a triangular 
space had been inclosed by a partition 
of clapboards, rived from an oak log by 
Popsy’s own hands, long, long ago. 
Presently the door of this closet swung 
noiselessly open, and a young man and 
a girl stepped softly out. For some mo- 
ments they stood motionless, as if un- 
certain of their mext move—the girl's 
tremulous hand on her companion’s arm, 
her great, blue eyes shining with ex- 
citement. The youth watched the old 
man through narrowed, perplexed, but 
fearless eyes. 

Finally Popsy turned on the gum so 
that his eyes fell upon the pair. He did 
not start, however, or seem to show any 


surprise. 
*‘Jube, you been at that jug ag’in?”’ 
he demanded. ‘“‘ Now you go out and 


chop up a backlog for this fiyer or I'll 
hosswhip you. What gal you got thar?”’ 

“This ain’t Jube, Popsy,”’ answered 
the youth. “ This is Tidd, Jube’s boy 
your grandson. And this gal hyer is 
Tiony Yarrow, We run off to git marrit 
this mornin’, but we can’t git down the 
mounting, ‘count the trails bein’ am- 
bushed. So we been hidin’ hyer all day, 
and we kem out to ask you if you got 
any news.” 

The nonagenarian eyed them stead- 
fastly for a moment. This strange 








night in a shallow, hasty grave. 

Every condition was present for the 
inauguration of a bitter feud; and 
Jephtha Flitt, with true mountain diplomacy, kept his 
mouth shut and warned his family to do the same. But 
to muzzle old Popsy, especially now that his blood was 
up, was utterly impossible. Tucking Old Sal under his 
arm—her long barrel and ponderous hammer contrast- 
ing curiously with the compact Winchesters which most 
of the men carried—he sallied gleefully forth. From 
one disputatious group to another he trotted with the 
little, mincing steps which his great age imposed, his coat 
tails flapping, his white head wedged tightly into his rusty 
beaver. Now it was his shrill, senile cachinnations that 
floated to Jephtha’s ears, now his loud, denunciatory shout. 

His pink, shriveled, finely-checked cheeks, like apples 
that hang into November, grew rosier with each linguistic 
bout. His little eyes, deep-set beneath their bushy brows, 
burned like coals in the heart of a brush-pile. His aquiline 
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less, save as fitfully occupied by the winged and furred 
denizens of the wild. The land attached was too lean to 
tempt even a mountaineer to rent or buy. 

With the fumes of his unusual potations added to a 
brain which at all times thronged with the bizarre conceits 
of second childhood, the ancient man wandered off through 
the trees. Half an hour later he stood before his old home 
— for the first time, perhaps, in ten years. The rail-fence, 
undermined by slow decay, had sunk to half its former 
height. The dooryard had reverted to a jungle of weeds, 
suckers and saplings. The cabin itself, like an ill-ballasted 
ship, listed slightly to one side. The old stick-and-clay 
chimney had melted, under the assaults of the elements, 
to a reddish mound of earth. The front door hung askew 
by one of its deerhide hinges, and swayed at the touch 
of each passing breeze. 


blending of the past and the present 
was confusing to him. Yet he recognized 
Tidd, and presently the real situation 
took shape in his slow, old brain. Assoon as it did so, he 
leaped to his feet, trembling with excitement. 

“Tidd Flitt, air you got your license, all lawful-like?” 

“T hev.” 

“Then, by jickity, J’ll marry you!” shouted Popsy, 
leaping into the air and clicking his heels together—the 
customary prelude to a mountain fight. ‘I’m an ordained 
minister of the gospil, and I’ll scatter the brains of any 
man on Little Thunder who says I ain’t. I'll make you 
twain one quicker’n you kin say seat, and I won’t ask no 
fee fer it ’ceptin’ to kiss that purty bride.” 

The youthful elopers turned upon each other a pair of 
startled eyes. 

Then a doubt crossed Tidd’s face. ‘‘ Popsy, doa preach- 
er’s right ter marry ever run out?” he asked. “You air 
(Concluded on Page 25) 
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HE REAL LEISURE CLASS 


OR decades one 
K of the favorite 

sports of the vis- 
iting foreigner in 
America has been 
hunting for the leisure 
class. That we possess 
no such class is an old 
discovery always new, 
a perennial delight to 
each fresh Columbus 
landing in the new 
world of our civiliza- 
tion. A thousand 
times has the fact 
been set down in the 
thousand books of 
travel which the same 
intelligent foreigner 
has from time imme- 
morial written in appreciation or depreciation of us; a mil- 
lion times ten million in as many articles in the magazines 
or the Sunday supplements. 

As a topic of conversation it will always carry one 
through a London dinner or here at home entertain the 
Britisher at our feasts. 

And we ourselves, with emotions ranging from regret 
to pride, have admitted that we lack the leisure class. 
Certainly, in spite of some successful novelists of lively 
imagination, we cannot offer the splendid European 
spectacle of the idle. The country gentleman living 
among his peasantry, the white-haired but rakish old man 
at a club window in town, the beautiful youth who 
devotes even the morning hours to the service of the fair 
sex, all these we cannot match. 

We have plenty of multi-millionaires and plenty of the 
unemployed, but we have not the idle rich. Nor have 
we anything comparable to the leisured poor, who, per- 
fectly appointed in their 
only suit of clothes, 
lounge in the sun in the 
Roman Corso or on the 
Pincian Hill. 

New York, as at once 
our metropolis and our 
richest city, lying as shé 
does at the gate that 
opens toward Europe, 
is the place where one 
might expect to find men 
with idle hours. And 
the intelligent foreigner, 
occasionally seeing, dur- 
ing the earlier hours of 
the day, old men, even 
young ones, wearing 
silk hats in the upper 
reaches of Fifth Avenue, 
thinks with an emotion iad 





New York is a Poor Hunting-Ground 
in Which to Find the Leisure Class 


of surprise and delight "all | \ Soe 
that he is at last on the sosson foe a 
trail of the leisure class. ; 
But investigation would show that the gentlemen are often 
merely going home from a funeral or a wedding, and are 
moderately ill at ease in their headgear. If the amuse- 
ments of the rich in New York are occasionally a little 
frenzied it is because they really have so little time for 
relaxation. The :pirit of commercial activity will not let 
them go. They are in business still, in spite of their 
money; continually at work except for an occasional trip 
abroad to avoid the district attorney or a scamper West to 
arrange some divorce or other. Our rich, like our poor, 
decline through the years to be Europeanized. In the 
fifty miles radius around New York they build English 
castles and manor-houses and French chateaux, but in 
them they lead American lives. The pheasants in their 
copses invite to gunnery, the long paths of the Italian 
garden suggest lounging with a good book in the pocket 
and a cigar in the mouth, the paraphernalia of leisure is 
displayed gorgeously before its owners— but when the 9:23 
train comes along it takes them to town for a strenuous 
day. No, New York is a poor hunting-ground in which to 
find the leisure class. If any one thinks this a pity let him 
take an afternoon off, if he can, put a flower in his button- 
hole, and be the class himself. There will be no competi- 
tors, unless perchance some indigent literary gentleman 
has a good-enough coat to venture into Fifth Avenue. 

If we were framing an American definition of what is 
meant by “‘a leisure class,’”’ perhaps the best we could do, 





3 Enough Mullet 
to Make a Meal 
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considering conditions the country 
over, would be to say that it is people 2 
who don’t need to work in the winter. 4 

Everybody gets summer vacations, 
often long ones. But to be idle in 
January isluxurious. The fact passes 
almost unnoticed that we have in 
America a large leisure class, by no 
means exclusively feminine, and 
mostly of pure American stock. New 
York is not to be searched for it nor 
the society columns of the news- / 
papers. The leisure class, in its most 
characteristic condition and in its 
greatest numbers, originates not in 
the East, but in the Middle West— 
not in New York, New York; Boston, 
Massachusetts; nor Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, but in Joliet, Illinois; 
Norwalk, Ohio, and Paw Paw, Michi- 
gan. Instead of scouring Fifth Ave- 
nue let the foreign observer stroll 
pleasant mornings through the streets 
of the little towns in California or Florida where the 
thousands of our leisure class retire before the rigors of 
the Northern winter and where through long months they 
effectually prove their right to the title. : 

The leisure class is enormous, but it is not modeled on 
European fashions. It has no especial pretensions to social 
prominence. It is essentially and peculiarly a product of 
our native conditions, It is composed of quiet people who 
have made enough to live on in their small Northern 
towns and in the innumerable Southern corners where the 
sun lies warm in January. Let us take 
one of these cities of leisure—they are 
all much alike—and see just how America 
has worked out this old problem of what 
to do with the idle and retired. 

The writer of this article sits at the 
moment in a Florida town, not especially 
noted in the railway folders, in no way 
mentioned in the wonderful news of 
fashionable happenings which is tele- 
graphed North from the gay beaches. 
It has no manufacturing and no com- 
merce. The surrounding region does 
nothing agriculturally except raise a few 
lean chickens, some razorbacks which 
run wild in the pine woods, and an in- 
termittent and insufficient supply of 
fresh vegetables. The river and the sea 
are not fished in except in amateur fash- 
ion, yet, during the month just gone by, 
twenty-five thousand people were here— 
it is a real city of the leisure class. 

No statistics are at hand, so we must 
for ourselves guess what part of these 
twenty-five thousand are working-people—that is, are 
one way and another engaged in ministering to the needs 
of the idle. Five thousand would seem to be a liberal 
estimate, taking into account the various merchants, hack- 
drivers, barbers, illustrated post-card dealers and domestic 
servants. It might be objected that five 
thousand, all domestic servants, would not 
be too ample a supply for twenty thou- 
sand people. But it must be remembered 
that many of the luxurious leisure class do 
not mind dispensing with“ help”’ and doing 
their own work, and that there is in this 
idle community no social stigma attached 
to such simplicity of existence. 

Twenty thousand leisurely people living 
on their incomes! Think of what hot in- 
vective might be directed against them if 
they were all multi-millionaires and lived 
in New York. Think how rainbow-hued 
inks would be spilled on the pages of the 
yellow journals in an effort to picture 
their fantastic pleasures. Think how so- 
cialists might attack them for living upon 
the unjust interest of their capital. But 
here, by blue waters, they live unnoticed. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary thing 
about Tamocala—as we will call this 
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People Who Don’t Work in the Winter 


American city of 
leisure—is that there 
is in it no poverty 
whatsoever. There 
are, of course, the 
richer and the poorer, but actual des- 
titution isabsolutely unknown. There 
is no charitable organization in the 
town, nor is any collection for the poor 
of Tamocala taken up in any of its 
many churches. The result is that it 
is terribly hard to find an object for 
the various affairs which beneficent 
and executive women, nevertheless, 
feel that they must organize. A few 
years ago they got up a dance to 
raise funds to build a stone wall 
around the burying-ground. Every 
one called it the Cemetery Ball, but 
nobody’s feet were any the heavier 
for that, it seemed. 

The nearest approach we have to 
a needy person is a gentle creature 
who drifted down from the North 
years ago, too ill, they said, to live. 
He has never been either strong or 
capable enough to work—as work is 
understood out in the world—but he 
has, somehow, always managed to exist among this kindly 
leisure class. He is a poet, and not so much worse than 
some in New York whom one would never dare to call 
half-witted. He often speaks to you in rhyme and is 
handsomely rewarded by fifteen cents for reciting a whole 
poem, which is cheap at the price. He fishes from the 
bridge and sleeps in a tiny green-painted kennel of a 
houseboat moored by the river-front. People are kind to 
him, even those who can find no pleasure in poetry. It 
is, for example, his immemorial perquisite to distribute 
handbills from house to house. Such small occupations 
furnish tea, coffee, and, in general, such things as cannot be 
caught on a hook or ina net. As to clothing, he wears at 
present a coat from a London tailor. Does it not all 
suggest a kind of pleasant Utopia where the leisure class 
will allow no poverty? 

There is always, thanks to this capitalistic class, work 
for any one who wants it, at, at least, a living wage. 
Besides, we are near enough the tropics so that starvation 
can never actually threaten. If it did you could probably 
borrow a rowboat and a lantern. Ona summer’s evening 
you could drift comfortably, flat on your back, and enough 
mullet to make a meal would jump at the light set at the 
bow and so into the boat—or into your mouth if you so 
desired and were not too lazy to keep it open. Think what 
it means—a community in which there is actually no such 
thing as physical deprivation! 

If proof were wanted that lack of money can be met 
with dignity, when public opinion is charitable, one ought 
for the moment to digress long enough to gather some of 
the legends of the various English communities which had 
money invested in Florida orange groves and found them- 
selves, after the big freeze, penniless. They were most of 
them gently bred, even aristocrats, and the stories of their 
poverty are as romantic and amusing as a pleasant blend 
of Anthony Hope and Richard Harding Davis might be. 
There was often little food except fish and fruit for a dinner- 
party, but they could always furbish up threadbare dress 
clothes and evening gowns and carry the thing off as if it 
had been in Gros- 
venor Square or 
Surrey. When 
Bridge became 
fashionable in 
London, they heard 
of it and played it, 
for a twenty-fifth 
of a cent a point, 
and even then gen- 
erally gave each 
other I O U’s. 
When they actu- 
ally got cash 
enough to buy the 
tickets they usually 
went home to Eng- 
land. But the 
memory lingers of 
poverty borne gal- 
lantly, gayly. Even 
now there are 
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storiesof polo played in towns 
where none of the players 
has an annual income in 
actual hard cash equal to 
what one of those heroes 
in certain novels dealing with 
the metropolis would actu- 
ally spend on a single lunch. 

So much forthe poor. Now 
for the rich. We have our 
millionaires—are we not 
twentieth-century America? 
But it is hard to tell them. 
The general sense of the com- 
munity dictates simplicity of 
life, and there are not so many 
ways of spending money. 
Nobody hasliveried servants, 
nor two men on the box, nor 
dry champagne. You may 
see a lady simply dressed 
come on foot to the grocer’s 
to discuss the quality and price of eggplant with him, 
and you may find that to-morrow she goes North in a 
private car. The richest man in the world came to our 
town last winter—not Mr. Rockefeller, but a less adver- 
tised, they say wealthier, man. He had just the ordinary 
rooms in just the ordinary hotel. He rode to and fro in 
just the ordinary fifteen cent (twenty-five return) motor- 
bus, and no one especially wondered why he had brought 
no automobile of his own. 

So much for the rich. Of course, there is plenty of 
money in Tamocala. And as for motor-cars they say that 
no town in the world of its size has so many. Of other 
means of locomotion no one seems too poor to have some- 
thing. Certainly, you can leave a bicycle anywhere 
without fear of its being stolen. So no one who wants one 
can be unable to possess one. But this is not being rich; 
it is only being a member of the leisure class. 

The leisure class has a capital—often tiny (though 
there are a few people with real and important money). 
They are the small stockholders of the United States Steel 
and other trusts. Theirs is no predatory wealth, and it 
could do reformers at Washington no harm to think of 
them. They are, in a singularly characteristic American 
way, a solider and pleasanter proof of the real prosperity 
of the country than all the millionaires of Pittsburg and 
New York combined. Yet they are almost unknown. The 
intelligent foreigner passes them by. These few columns 
now devoted to them fade into nothingness compared 
with the millions of pages consecrated to rich men in the 


The Luxurious 
Leisure Class 


North, who are no true leisure class. These 
are the excuses for lingering on a picture, 
in quiet colors, with a charm of its own. 
The leisure class has been largely responsi- 
ble for the prosperity of Southern California, 
it has almost entirely built up Florida—and 
every one knows how amazing the develop- 
ment of these two States has been. But 
Florida, for example, is not supported by 
the brief rush of the busy rich people of 
New York, when special trainsare put on and 
the newspapers shout loudly about the “ sea- 
son.” It may be difficult in February to get 
accommodations on the sleeping cars of the 
Eastern roads, but it is nothing like so 
hard as it is to secure reservations on the 
trains that leave Chicago and Cincinnati in 
November and December. In New York 
they are too busy with their money ever to 
have leisure. You could make an argument 
that, in the small towns of the Middle 
West, they know how to get the worth of it. 
The American leisure class, unlike the European, has no 
pretensions to fashion. Leisure, per se, confers no social 
distinction and imposes no obligations. If your dividends 
are cut down, or the store at home which you’ve 
turned over to the boys isn’t paying as well as 
usual, you can cut down household expenses without 
any sense of shame. You just say carelessly that 
really it was more trouble having “‘ that girl” around 
the house than it would be to do your own work, 
and as the “girl” had an aunt over at Palatka who 
was ill and she wanted to go and take care of her, 
you seized the opportunity, etc., etc. You can say 
all this and nobody will think any the worse of you. 
And, really, being without “‘help’’ is not much trouble 
when everybody has dinner in the middle of the day 
and a “‘sort of pick-up” supper at night. There is 
generally some place in town where you can get real 
good baker’s stuff, home-made pies, and very often 
nice pans of cold Boston baked beans. Then, you 
know, canned things are wonderful nowadays. 
Really, it is not much trouble. Of course, if you 
had to get up that eight-o’clock dinner that the rich 
in New York have to have (probably because they 
are kept at it so late in Wall Street), to see that 
everything was hot, that the champagne was prop- 
erly cooled, and that the supply of liqueurs and 
cigarettes had not been neglected— well, if you had 
to do all that! Thank fortune you belong to the 
leisure class! Thank Heaven you have no social 
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position to worry about! Thank goodness you have not 
too much money! Thank your stars! 

Yet, for all the simplicity and the lack of ostentation, 
Tamocala and its leisured people give occasional astonish- 
ing proofs that they have been of the world, and still are. 
For example, a while ago some one, writing in a literary 
magazine on the portraits of one of the greatest English 
poets, alluded with regret to the unaccountable disap- 
pearance of one painting, the original of several copies 
which were now the pride of famous houses in England, and 
of one rich collector in America. The magazine and the 
article somehow wandered to Tamocala. And where pray 
should this mysterious and lovely portrait of Byron be 
but hanging quiet and almost unnoticed on the drawing- 
room wall of a lady in our village! In ante-bellum days . 
her father had bought it from the painter, who was one of 
those early Americans who won fame in England. During 
the war it had romantic adventures and was hidden by 
faithful friends and servants from the Yankee invaders 
of Tennessee. Then it came to Florida. And it isa better 
portrait of the poet than any New York plutocrat can hope 
to have. 

It would be equally astonishing to learn that various 
bids made of late for books on Egyptian archzology in the 
London auction-rooms by a distinguished gentleman from 
the British Museum 
were really on behalf of 
the woman’s club of 
Tamocala! Certainly, it 
astonished the gentle- 
man at the museum 
when an enterprising 
and attractive member 
sought him out and 
asked him for advice on 
the club’s course of read- 
ing. In English country 
' towns, where unpreten- 
tious people live on a 
competence. they are 
not very hot on the trail 
_ ofEgyptianarcheology. 

| For us it may even have 
its comic side. The 
woman’s club, after the 
manner of its kind, has 
probably forgotten 
Egypt by now, and may 
conceivably be dealing 
with the Rise of the 
(Concluded on Page 29) 
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THE KING OF DIAMONDS 


horror upon the body of this withered 

old man whom she had loved, and the 
thin thread of life within her all but snapped. 
It had come; the premonition of disaster had 
been fulfilled; the last of her blood had been sacrificed to 
the mercilessly glittering diamonds—father, brother and 
now him! Mr. Wynne’s face went white, and his teeth 
closed fiercely; he had loved this old man, too; then the 
shock passed, and he turned anxiously to Doris to receive 
the limp, inert figure in his arms. She had fainted. 

“Well, what do you know about it?” inquired Chief 
Arkwright abruptly. ‘ 

Mr. Wynne was himself again instantly—the calm, 
self-certain, perfectly poised young man of affairs. He 
glanced at the Chief, then shot a quick, inquiring look at 
Mr. Czenki. Almost imperceptibly the diamond expert 
shook his head. Then Mr. Wynne’s eyes turned upon 
Mr. Birnes. There had been triumph in the detective’s 
face until that moment, but, under the steady, meaning 
glare which was directed at him, triumph faded to a sort 
of wonder, followed by a vague sense of uneasiness, and he 
read a command in the fixed eyes—a command to silence. 
Curiously enough it reminded him that he was in the em- 
ploy of Mr. Latham, and that there were certain business 
secrets to be protected. He regarded the Coroner’s phy- 
sician, hastily summoned for a perfunctory examination. 

“Well?” demanded the Chief again. 

“Nothing—of this,” replied Mr. Wynne. “I think, 
Doctor,”’ and he addressed the physician, ‘‘that she needs 
you more than he does. We know what’s the matter.” 

The physician arose obediently. Mr. Wynne gathered 
up the slender, still figure in his arms, and bore it away to 
another room. The doctor bent over Doris, and tested the 
fluttering heart. 

“Only shock,” he said finally, when he looked up. 
‘‘She’ll come around all right in a little while.” 
“Thank God!” the young man breathed softly. 


D = looked down in great, dry-eyed 
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He stooped and pressed reverent lips to the marble-white 
brow, then straightened up and, after one long, lingering 
look at her, turned quickly and left the room. 

“T have no statement to make,’’ Mr. Czenki was saying, 
in that level, unemotional way of his, when Mr. Wynne 
reéntered the room where lay the dead. 

“We are to assume that you are guilty, then?” de- 
manded Chief Arkwright curtly. 

“‘T have nothing to say,” replied the expert. His gaze 
met that of Mr. Wynne for a moment, then settled on the 
venerable face of the old man. 

“Guilty?” interposed Mr. Wynne quickly. ‘“‘ Guilty of 
what?” 

Chief Arkwright, without speaking, waved his hand 
toward the body on the floor. There was a flash of 
amazement in the young man’s face, a subtle bewilder- 
ment; the diamond expert’s countenance was expression- 
less. 

“You don’t deny that you killed him?” persisted the 
Chief accusingly. 

“‘T have nothing to say,’’ said the expert again. 

“And you don’t deny that you were Red Haney’s 
accomplice?’ 

“‘T have nothing to say,”’ was the monotonous answer. 

The Chief shrugged his shoulders impatiently. Some 
illuminating thought shone for an instant in Mr. Wynne’s 
clear eyes, and he nodded as if a question in his mind had 
been answered. 

“Perhaps, Chief, there may be some mistake?” he 
protested half-heartedly. ‘Perhaps this gentleman— what 
motive would ——” 

“There’s motive enough,” interrupted the Chief 
brusquely. ‘‘ We have this man’s description straight from 


his accomplice, Red Haney, even to the scar 
onhisface,and———” He paused abruptly,and 
regarded Mr. Wynne through half-closed lids. 
“By the way,” he continued deliberately, 
“who are you ? What do you know about it?”’ 

“T am Mr. Wynne—Mr. E. van Cortlandt Wynne,” 
was the ready response. ‘I am directly interested in this 
case through a long-standing friendship for Mr. Kellner 
here, and through the additional fact that his grand- 
daughter in the adjoining room is soon to become my wife.” 
There was a little pause. ‘‘I may add that I live in New 
York, and that Miss Kellner has been stopping there for 
several days. She has been accustomed to hearing from 
her grandfather at least once a day by telephone, but she 
was unable to get an answer yesterday or to-day, so she 
came to my home, and we came here.”’ 

Mr. Birnes looked up quickly. It had suddenly occurred 
to him to wonder as to the whereabouts of Claflin and 
Sutton, who had been on watch at the Thirty-seventh 
Street house. The young man interpreted the expression 
of his face aright, and favored him with a meaning glance. 

““We came alone,’’ he supplemented. 

Mr. Birnes silently pondered it. 

“All that being true,’’ Chief Arkwright suggested 
tentatively, ‘‘ perhaps you can give us some information as 
to the diamonds that were stolen? How much were they 
worth? How many were there?”’ He held up the uncut 
stones which had been found on the floor. 

“TI don’t know the exact number,” was the reply. 
“Their value, I should say, was about sixty thousand 
dollars. Except for this little house, and the grounds 
adjoining, practically all of Mr. Kellner’s estate was in- 
vested in diamonds. Those you have there are part of an 
accumulation of many years, imported in the rough, one 
or two at a time.” 

Mr. Czenki was gazing abstractedly out of a window, 
but the expression on his lean face indicated the keenest 
interest, and—and something else: apprehension, maybe. 
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The Chief stared straight into the 
young man’s eyes for an instant, 
and then: 

** And Mr. Kellner’s family?” he 
inquired. 

“There is no one, except his 
granddaughter Doris.” 

Some change, sudden as it was 
pronounced, came over the Chief, 
and his whole attitude altered. He 
dropped into a chair near the door. 

“Have a seat, Mr. Wynne,’’ he 
invited courteously, “and let’s un- 
derstand this thing clearly. Over 
there, please,’”’ and he indicated a 
chair partially facing that in which 
Mr. Czenki sat. 

Mr. Wynne sat down. 

“‘ Nowyoudon’t seem to believe,” 
the Chief went on pleasantly, “that 
Mr.Czenkiherekilled Mr. Kellner?” 

“Well, no,” the young man 
admitted. 

Mr. Czenki glanced at him 
quickly, warningly. The Chief 
was not looking, but he knew the 
glance had passed. ‘And why 
don’t you believeit?’’ he continued. 

“Tn the first place,’’ Mr. Wynne 
began without hesitation, ‘the dia- 
monds were worth only about sixty 
thousand dollars, and Mr. Czenki 
here draws a salary of twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year. The pro- 
portion is wrong, you see. Again, 
Mr. Czenki is a man of unques- 
tioned integrity. As diamond 
expert of the Henry Latham Com- 
pany he handles millions of dollars’ 
worth of precious stones each year, 
and has practically unlimited opportunities for theft, with- 
out murder, if he were seeking to steal. He has been 
with that company for several years, and that fact alone 
is certainly to his credit.” 

“Very good,’’ commented the Chief ambiguously. He 
paused an instant to study this little man with an interest 
aroused by the sum of his salary. “‘ And what of Haney’s 
description? His accusation?’ he asked. 

“Haney might have lied, you know,” retorted Mr. 
Wynne. “ Men in his position have been known to lie.” 

“‘T understood you to say,’’ the Chief resumed, heedless 
of the note of irony in the cther’s voice, “that you and 
Miss Kellner are to be married?” 

*"Fen.”" 

“‘ And that she is the only heir of her grandfather?” 

“Yes,” 

“‘Therefore, at his death, the diamonds would become 
her property?” 

For one instant Mr. Wynne seemed startled, and 
turned his clear eyes full upon his interrogator, seeking 
the hidden meaning. 

“Yes, but ” he began slowly. 

“‘That’s true, isn’t it?’’ demanded the Chief, with quick 
violence. 

“Yes, that’s true,”” Mr. Wynne admitted calmly. 

“Therefore, indirectly, it would have been to your 
advantage if Mr. Kellner had died or had been killed?” 

“In that the diamonds would have come to my intended 
wife, yes,” was the reply. 

Mr. Czenki clasped and unclasped his thin hands 
hervously. His face was again expressionless, and the 
beady eyes were fastened immovably on Chief Arkwright’s. 
Mr. Birnes was frankly amazed at this unexpected turn of 
the affair. Suddenly Chief Arkwright brought his hand 
down on the arm of his chair with a bang. 

“Suppose, for the moment, that Red Haney lied, and 
that Mr. Czenkiis not the murderer, then—— Asamatter 
of fact your salary isn’t twenty-five thousand a year, is it?’”’ 

He was on his feet now, with blazing eyes, and one hand 
was thrust accusingly into Mr. Wynne’s face. It was 
simulation; Mr. Birnes understood it; a police method of 
exhausting possibilities. There was not the slightest 
movement by Mr. Wynne to indicate uneasiness at the 
charge, not a tremor in his voice when he spoke again. 

“T understand perfectly, Chief,’’ he remarked coldly. 
“‘ Just what was the time of the crime, may I ask?” 

‘* Answer my question,” insisted the Chief thunderously. 

““ Now look here, Chief,” Mr. Wynne went on frigidly, 
“Tam nota child to be frightened into making any absurd 
statements. I do not draw a salary of twenty-five thou- 
sand a year, no. I am in business for myself, and make 
more than that. You may satisfy yourself by examining 
the books in my office if you like. By intimation, at least, 
you are accusing me of murder. Now answer me a ques- 
tion, please. What was the time of the crime?” 

The Chief dropped back into his chair with the utmost 
complacency. This was not the kind of man with whom 
mere bluster counted. 








His Beady Eyes Were Fastened Immovably 
on Chief Arkwright’s 
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“Haney says Saturday morn- 
ing,” he answered. “‘ The Coroner’s 
physician agrees with that.” 

“Yesterday morning,” Mr. 
Wynne mused; then, after a mo- 
ment: “I think, Chief, you know 
Mr. Birnes here? And that you 
would accept a statement of his as 
correct?” 

“Yes,” the Chief agreed with a 
glance at Mr. Birnes. 

“Mr. Birnes, where was I all day 
Saturday?” Mr. Wynne queried, 
without so much as looking around 
at him. 

“You were in your house from 
eleven o’clock Friday night until 
fifteen minutesof nineo’clock Satur- 
day morning,’ was the response. 
“You left there at that time, and 
tookthesurface carat Thirty-fourth 
Street to your office. You left your 
office at five minutes of one, took 
luncheon alone at the Savarin, and 
returned to your office at two 
o’clock. You remained there until 
five, or a few minutes past, then 
returned home. At night you 44 

“Is that sufficient?” interrupted 
Mr. Wynne. “Does that consti- 
tute an alibi?” 

Chief Arkwright seemed to be 
puzzled. He glanced from Mr. 
Birnes to Mr. Wynne, then back 
again. 

“Yes,” he admitted; ‘but how 
do you know all this, Birnes?”’ 

“Mr. Birnes and the men of his 
agency have favored me with the 
most persistent attentions during 
the last few days,”” Mr. Wynne continued promptly. ‘He 
has had two men constantly on watch at my office, day 
and night, and two others constantly on watch at my 
home, day and night. There are two there now—one ina 
rear room of the basement, and another in the pantry, 
with the doors locked on the outside. Their names are 
Claflin and Sutton.” 

So, that was it! It came home to Mr. Birnes suddenly. 
Claflin and Sutton had been tricked into the house on some 
pretext, and locked in! Confound their stupidity! 

“Why are they locked up?’’ demanded the Chief, 
with kindling interest. ‘‘ Why have you been watched?”’ 

“‘T think, perhaps, Mr. Birnes 
will agree with me when I say 
that that has nothing whatever 
to do with this crime,”’ replied 
Mr. Wynne easily. 

“That’s for me to decide,” 
declared the Chief bluntly. 

There was along pause. Mr. 
Czenki was leaning forward in 
his chair, gripping the arms 
fiercely, with his lips pressed into 
a thin line. It was only by a 
supreme effort that he held him- 
self in control; and the lean, 
scarred face was working 
strangely. 

“Well, if you insist on know- 
ing,’’ observed Mr. Wynne 
slowly, ‘I suppose I’il have to tell 
all ofit. In the first place 

“Don’t!” It came finally, the 
one word, from Mr. Czenki’s half- 
closed lips,a smothered explosion 
which drew every eye upon him. 

Mr. Wynne turned slightly in 
his chair and re- 
garded the dia- 
mond expert 
with an expres- 
sion of astonish- 
ment on his face. 
The beady, 
black eyes were 
all aglitter with 
the effort of re- 
pression, and 
some intangible 
message flashed 
in them. 

“In the first 
place,” resumed 
Mr, Wynne, as 
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no interruption, 
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“Don’t!” the expert burst out again desperately. 
“Don’t! It means absolute ruin!” 

“Mr. Kellner had those diamonds—about sixty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of them,’’ Mr. Wynne continued 
distinctly. ‘‘Mr. Kellner decided to sell some diamonds. 
One of the quickest and most satisfactory methods of 
selling rough gems, such as those you have in your hand, 
Chief, is to offer them directly to the men who deal in 
them. I went to Mr. Henry Latham, and other jewelers of 
New York, on behalf of Mr. Kellner, and offered them a 
quantity of diamonds. It may be that they regarded the 
quantity I offered as unusual; that I don’t know, but I 
would venture the conjecture that they did.” 

He paused a moment. Mr. Czenki’s face, again grown 
expressionless, was turned toward the light of the window; 
Chief Arkwright was studying it shrewdly. 

“Diamond merchants, of course, have to be ¢areful,”’ 
the young man went on smoothly. ‘‘ They can’t afford to 
buy whatever is offered by people whom they don’t know. 
They had reason, too, to believe that I was not acting 
for myself alone. What was more natural, therefore, than 
that they should have called in Mr. Birnes, and the men 
of his agency, to find out about me, and, if possible, to find 
out whom I represented, so they might locate the supply? 
I wouldn’t tell them, because it was not desirable that 
they should deal directly with Mr. Kellner, who was old 
and childish, and lacking, perhaps, in appreciation of the 
real value of diamonds. 

“The result of all this was that the diamond dealers 
placed me under strict surveillance. My house was 
watched; my office was watched. My mail, going and 
coming, was subjected to scrutiny; my telephone calls 
were traced; telegrams opened and read. I had antici- 
pated all this, of course, and was in communication with 
Mr. Kellner here only by carrier-pigeons.”” He glanced 
meaningly at Mr. Birnes, who was utterly absorbed in the 
recital. ‘‘ Those carrier-pigeons were not exchanged by 
express, because the records would have furnished a clew 
to Mr. Birnes’ men; I personally took them back and 
forth in a suitcase before I approached Mr. Latham with 
the original proposition.”’ 

He was giving categorical answers to a few of the 
multitude of questions to which Mr. Birnes had been 
seeking answers. The tense expression about Mr. Czenki’s 
eyes was dissipated, and he sighed a little. 

“I saw the Red Haney affair in the newspapers this 
morning, as you will know,” he continued after a moment. 
“It was desirable that I should come here with Miss 
Kellner, but it was not desirable, even under those cireum- 
stances, that I should permit myself to be followed. 
That’s how it happens that Mr. Claflin and Mr. Sutton 
are now locked up in my house.’”’ Again there was a pause. 

“Mr. Birnes, I know, 
will be glad to confirm 
my statement of the 
case in so far as his in- 
structions from Mr. 
Latham and the other 
gentlemen interested 
bear on it?” 

Chief Arkwright 
glanced at the detect- 
ive inquiringly. 

“That’s right,” Mr. 
Birnes admitted with 
an uncertain nod— 
“that is, so far as my 
instructionsgo. I un- 
derstood, though, that 
the diamonds were 
worth more than sixty 
thousand dollars; in 
fact, that there might 
have been a million 
dollars’ worth of 
them.” 

‘* A million dollars!” 
repeated Chief Ark- 
wright in amazement. 
‘* Amillion dollars!” he 

_ repeated. He turned 
fiercely upon Mr. 
Wynne. “‘ What about 
that?” he demanded. 

“T’m sure I don’t 
know what Mr. Birnes 
understood,’ replied 
the young man, with 
marked emphasis. 
“But it’s preposterous 
on the face of it, isn’t it ? 
Would a man with a 
million dollars’ worth 
of diamonds live in a 
hovel like this?” 

TheChief considered 
the matter reflectively 
for a minute or more, 
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the while his keen eyes alternately searched the faces of 
Mr. Wynne and Mr. Czenki. 

“Tt would depend on the man, of course,’’ he said at 
last. And then some new idea was born within him. 
“Your direct connection with the crime seems to be dis- 
proven, Mr. Wynne,” he remarked slowly; “and if we 
admit his innocence,” he jerked a thumb at the expert, 
“there remains yet another view-point. Do you see it?” 

The young man turned upon him quickly. 

“Does it occur to you that every argument I advanced 
to furnish you with a motive for the crime might be 
applied with equal weight against—against Miss Kellner?” 

“Doris!” flamed Mr. Wynne. For the first time his 
perfect self-possession deserted him, and he came to his 
feet with gripping hands. “‘ Why—why ! What are 
you talking about?” 

“Sit down,” adyised the Chief quietly. 

Mr. Czenki glanced at them once uneasily, then re- 
sumed his fixed stare out of the window. 

“Sit down,” said the Chief again. 

Mr. Wynne glared at him for an instant, then dropped 
back into his chair. His hands were clenched desperately, 
and a slight flush in his clean-cut face 
showed the fight he was making to re- 
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but it’s necessary to know something of the quantity of 
those you mentioned. You remember Mr. Schultze said 
something about Yes. Cee 
Oh, there were? . Unexpected developments, 
yes. . Ti call and see you to-night about eight. 
tee ae Good-by!” 

Mr. Birnes reéntered the room, his face aglow with 
triumph. Mr. Wynne glanced almost hopelessly at Mr. 
Czenki, then turned again to the detective. 

“T should say there were more than sixty thousand 
dollars’ worth of them,” Mr. Birnes blurted. ‘‘ There were 
at least a million dollars’ worth. Mr. Schultze intimated 
as much to me; now Mr. Latham confirms it.” 

Chief Arkwright turned and glared scowlingly upon the 
diamond expert. The beady, black eyes were aglint with 
some emotion which he failed to read. 

“Where are they, Czenki?’”’ demanded the Chief 
harshly. 

“‘T have nothing to say,”’ replied Mr. Czenki softly. 

“So your disappearance Friday night, and your absence 
all day yesterday, did have to do with this old man’s 
death?”’ said the Chief, directly accusing him. 
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“The diamonds!” Mr. Czenki interrupted, and the long- 
pent-up excitement within him burst into a flame of im- 
patience. “‘The diamonds! He makes them! Don’t you 
see? Diamonds! He manufactures them!” 

‘Gott in Himmel !”’ exclaimed Mr. Schultze, and it was 
anything but an irreverent ejaculation. He arose. “ Der 
miracle has come to pass! Ve might haf known! Ve 
might haf known!” 

“Millions and millions of dollars’ worth of them, even 
billions, for all we know,” the expert rushed on in incoher- 
ent violence. ‘‘A sum greater than all the combined 
wealth of the world in the hands of one man! Think of 
it!” Mr. Latham only gazed at him blankly, and he 
turned instinctively to the one who understood—Mr. 
Schultze. ‘“ Think of the mind that achieved it, man!” 

He collapsed into a chair and sat looking at the floor, 
his fingers writhing within one another, muttering to him- 
self. Mr. Latham was a cold, sane, unimaginative man of 
business. As yet the full import of it all hadn’t reached 
him. He stared dumbly, first at Mr. Czenki, then at Mr. 
Schultze. There was not even incredulity in the look, 
only faint amazement that two such well-balanced men 
should have gone mad at once. At last 
the German importer turned upon him 





strain himself. 

“‘ All the property this old man owned, 
including the diamonds, would become 
her property in the event of his death— 
or murder,’’ the Chief added mercilessly. 
“That’s true, isn’t it?” 

“But when she entered this room her 
every act testified to her innocence,’’ Mr. 
Wynne burst out passionately. 

The Chief shrugged his shoulders. 

“She has been living at a little hotel 
in Irving Place,” the young man rushed 
on. ‘‘The people there can satisfy you 
as to her whereabouts on Saturday?” 

Againthe Chief shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘ And remember, please, that the best 
answer to all that is that Haney had the 
diamonds!” 

“Tt doesn’t necessarily follow, Mr. 
Wynne,” said the other steadily, ‘‘that 
she committed the crime with her own 
hands. It comes down simply to this: 
If there were only sixty thousand dollars’ 
worth of diamonds then the one motive 
which Czenki might have had is elimi- 
nated; because Haney had practically 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of them, 
and here are some others. There would 
have been no share for your expert here. 
And again, if there were only sixty 
thousand dollars’ worth of the diamonds 
you or Miss Kellner would have been the 
only persons to benefit by this death.” 

“But Haney had those!’ protested 
Mr. Wynne. 

“Just what ‘I’m saying,’”’ agreed the 
other complacently. ‘‘ Therefore there 
were more than sixty thousand dollars’ 
worth. However we look at it, whoever 
may have been Haney’s accomplice, 
that point seems settled.” 

“Or else Haney lied,’ declared Mr. 
Wynne flatly. “If Haney came here 
alone, killed this old man and stole the 
diamonds there would be none of these 
questions, would there?” 

Mr. Birnes, who had listened silently, 
arose suddenly and left the room. Mr. 
Wynne’slast suggestion awakened a new 
train of thought in the police official’s 








flatly. 

“Why don'd you ged egzited aboud 
id, Laadham?” he demanded. “He iss 
all righd, nod crazy,” he added with 
whimsical assurance. “He iss delling 
you dat dose diamonds are made—made 
like doughnuds, mitoud der hole; manu- 
factured, pud togedher. Don’d you ged 
id?” 

He ran off into guttural German exple- 
tives; and slowly, slowly the idea began 
to dawn upon Mr, Latham. The dia- 
monds Mr. Wynne had shown were not 
real, then; they were artificial! It was 
some sort ofa swindle! Ofcourse! But 
the experts had agreed that they were 
diamonds—real diamonds! Perhaps 
they had been deceived, or—By George! 
Did these two men mean to say that they 
were real diamonds, but that they were 
manufactured? Mr. Latham’s tidy little 
imagination balked at that. Absurd! 
Whoever heard of a diamond as big as 
the Kohinoor, or the Regent, or the 
Orloff being made? They were crazy— 
the pair of them! 

‘Do I understand,’’ he demanded ina 
tone of deliberate annoyance, “that you, 
Czenki, and you, Schultze, expect me to 
believe that those diamonds we saw were 
not natural, but were real diamonds 
turned out by machinery in a—in a 
diamond factory? Is that what you are 
driving at?” 

“Das iss!” declared the German 
bluntly. “Id vas coming in dime, 
Laadham, id vas coming, of course. Und 
I haf always noticed dat whatever iss 
coming does come.” 

‘‘Made, made—-made as you make 
marbles,’’ Mr. Czenki repeated monot- 
onously. “Yes, it had to come, but— 
but imagine the insuperable difficulties 
that one brain had to surmount!” He 
passed a thin hand across his flushed 
brow, and was thoughtfully silent. 

“T don’t believe it,’’ asserted Mr. 
Latham tartly. “‘It’simpossible! Idon’t 
believe it!’’ And he sat down. 

“Td don’d madder much whedher you 








mind, and he considered it silently for 
a moment. Finally he shook his head. 

“The fact remains,” he said, as if reassuring himself, 
“that Haney described an accomplice, that that descrip- 
tion fits Czenki perfectly, that Czenki has refused to 
defend himself or even make a denial; that he has drawn 
suspicion upon himself by everything he has done and 
said since he has been here, even by the strange manner of 
his appearance at this house. Therefore, there were more 
diamonds, and he got his share of them.” 

“ Hello!” came in Mr. Birnes’ voice from the hall. “ Give 
me 21845 River, New York. . . . Yes. Is Mr. 
Latham there? Yes,Mr.Henry Latham .. .” 

Again Mr. Wynne’s self-possession forsook him, and he 
came to his feet, evidently with the intention of interrupt- 
ing that conversation. He started forward, with gritting 
teeth, and simultaneously Chief Arkwright, Detective- 
Sergeant Connelly and Mr. Czenki laid restraining hands 
upon him. Something in the expert’s grip on his wrist 
caused him to stop, and cease a futile struggle; then came 
a singular expression of resignation about the mouth and 
he sat down again. 

“Hello! This Mr. Latham? This is Detective 
Birnes. I’ve been able to locate some diamonds, 





One Long, Lingering Look 


‘“‘T have nothing to say,”” murmured Mr. Czenki. 

“That settles it, gentlemen,”’ declared the Chief with an 
air of finality. ‘‘Czenki, I charge you with the murder of 
Mr. Kellner here. Anything you may say will be used 
against you. Come along, now; don’t make any trouble.” 


Fairly drunk with excitement, his lean face, usually 
expressionless, now flushed and working strangely, and 
his beady, black eyes aglitter, Mr. Czenki reeled into the 
study where Mr. Latham and Mr. Schultze sat awaiting 
Mr. Birnes. He raised one hand, enjoining silence, closed 
the door, locked it and placed the key in his pocket, after 
which he turned upon Mr. Latham. 

“He makes them, man! He makes them!” he burst out 
between gritting teeth. ‘‘Don’t you understand? He 
makes them !” 

Mr. Latham, astonished and a little startled, came to 
his feet; the phlegmatic German sat still, staring at the 
expert without comprehension. Mr. Czenki’s thin fist 
was clenched under his employer’s nose, and the jeweler 
drew back a little, vaguely alarmed. 

“T don’t understand what ” he began. 





belief id or nod,’’ remarked the German 
in atone of resignation. “ If id iss, id iss. 
Und all dose diamonds in your place und mine are nod 
worth much more by der bushel as potatoes.” 

Mr. Latham turned away from him, half angrily, and 
glared at the expert, who was still regarding the floor. 

‘“What do you know about this, anyway, Czenki?” he 
demanded. ‘‘How do you know he makes them? Have 
you seen him make them?” 

Thus directly addressed Mr. Czenki looked up, and the 
living flame of wonder within his eyes flickered and died. 
In silence, for a minute or more, he studied the open 
skepticism in his employer's face, and then, slowly: 

‘*Do you know what diamonds are, Mr. Latham?” 

“There is some theory that they are pure carbon, 
crystallized.” 

“They are that,’’ declared the expert impatiently. 
“You know that diamonds have been made?” 

‘*Oh, I’ve read something about it, yes; but what I——-”’ 

“Every schoolboy knows how to make a diamond, Mr. 
Latham. If pure carbon is heated to approximately five 
thousand degrees Fahrenheit, and simultaneously subjected 
to a pressure of approximately six thousand tons to the 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Our Unmuzzled Press 


f dpon press cannot be muzzled. Such is the issue of this 
regrettable Panama Canal squabble. Some free and 
fearless journals will continue to inquire who got that 
forty millions. They will not accuse anybody, but merely 
suggest that the White House cellar ought to be searched. 
Scrupulously abstaining from making a charge except 
upon documentary proof, they will print letters from 
Veritas and Old Subscriber asking whether it’s true that 
a celebrated resident of Oyster Bay bought thirty-nine 
million dollars’ worth of reai estate the day after the money 
left the Treasury. 

If anybody expostulates their impassioned reply will 
be that a free press is essential to a free government. The 
Constitution guarantees freedom of the press. In defense 
of that freedom it is the sacred duty of the farmer, should 
need arise, to embattle himself once more and fire shots 
heard around the world. 

The farmer will do it; but it may make him sore to 
reflect that, while he bleeds and dies to keep anybody 
else from muzzling the press, the press occasionally and 
with the utmost cheerfulness muzzles itself —for example, 
when it suppresses the truth to aid a political campaign. 
““A marked change in the attitude of the daily press is 
noted since the Retail Merchants’ Association, composed 
of owners of the department stores, had a conference with 
proprietors of the newspapers,” said a financial organ 
recently. 

To leave spring plowing for military operations in 
defense of the liberty of that press might annoy the farmer. 


Building Up the Cities 


Y CONTRAST with 1907 building operations are 
booming. Fermits issued in ninety cities during 
November show an increase of a hundred and thirty-three 
per cent over 1907. These later gains wiped out earlier 
losses, so that building in cities was about as great in 1908 
as in 1907. Attracted by lower prices for materials and 
labor the necessary capital was forthcoming. 

In fifty leading cities the buildings undertaken in 1908 
involved an outlay of five hundred million dollars, or 
nearly the same as in 1907. Probably this, while below 
the 1906 record, is about normal for fairly good times. In 
all typical cases the new city structure replaces several old 
ones. How many millions were spent in constructing the 
buildings that were torn down we have no means of know- 
ing; nor how long, on an average, the new ones will stand 
before giving place to others. 

But it does seem that we are working around to a condi- 
tion bordering upon permanence in city building; that 
many structures now being erected will live out their natu- 
ral lives. Until rather recently, while other people aimed 
at permanence, our ideal seemed to be to put ’em up with 
collapsible joints, so they could be taken down with neat- 
ness and dispatch when we wanted to build over again. 


The Corn Crop and the Clerk 


ECRETARY WILSON’S report that agricultural 
products in 1908 were worth seven and three-quarter 
billion dollars, breaking all records, pleases everybody. 
Not only the corn but also the wheat crop was the 
most valuable ever raised. The former, in bushels, was 
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nearly one-half larger than the average of the eight years 
1892-99; but it was worth almost three times as much as 
the average of those years. In quantity the wheat-yield 
exceeds the 1892-99 average by nearly a third; but 
its value is more than double the 1892-99 average. The 
cotton crop also is twice as valuable as in those years. 
This pleases everybody. It means that, as compared with 
ten years ago, a fifth or so of the total population is 
decidedly better off. Its increased power to spend and 
consume cheers manufacturer, carrier and middleman. 

Especially as to grain-growers, it means, essentially, that 
the farmer is getting higher wages. We are paying him 
something like twice as much to raise a bushel of grain, 
and are happy to do it. We find that the better off he is, 
the better off we are. 

Wages to other producers—laborers, manual or cler- 
ical—are often foolishly regarded as though they belonged 
in a different category. But their prosperity, too, is our 
prosperity. The better off they are, the better off the 
country is. Any fool country can produce multi-million- 
aires, and does it. To get the money increasingly into the 
hands of the mass of the people is the real trick. 

Generally speaking, whenever wages go up anywhere we 
gain a little toward that goal. 


The One Chance for Democrats 


HE critics, said amiable Disraeli, are those who have 
failed in art and literature. He might have added, 
“and in politics.” 

Governor Johnson sensationally prophesies that the 
Democrats will elect a President some time. We doubt 
that they can do it by merely criticising the Republicans. 
The popular vote last November, according to a press 
summary, was six per cent larger than in 1896; but 
relatively to population it was smaller than then by nearly 
three million. This suggests that, of men entitled to vote, 
about one out of six abstained from voting—a high per- 
centage. 

The five minor parties polled less than six per cent of the 
total vote—a proportion smaller than in 1904. Evidently, 
people propose to vote for somebody who stands a chance 
of being elected. They have a choice between the Repub- 
licans and the party whose policy, as exemplified in the 
last three campaigns, is mostly mere criticism of the 
Republicans. About a sixth of the electorate find this 
choice so little attractive that they do not vote at all. 
They are the same complex of selfishness and altruism 
that most of us are. 

If Governor Johnson can sound a call which will reach 
them he may make his prophecy more specific, and say 
that the Democrats stand a good chance to elect a Presi- 
dent of Scandinavian descent and angular form in 1912. 


The Modest Profits of Steel-Makers 


ET no Steel Corporation stockholder lose heart over 
Mr. Schwab’s exposition before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the increased cost of making rails. The 
corporation owns all the processes of production. If it 
pays more for pig iron, the payment goes to itself. Asa 
matter of fact, the proportion of manufacturing cost and 
operating expenses to gross receipts was almost the same 
in 1907—the year of highest prices for materials and 
labor—as in 1902, and the net operating profit per ton of 
steel produced was almost the same. 

Nor need anybody else share Chairman Gary’s fear that 
reduction of steel duties would necessitate reduction of 
wages—since the duty exceeds the whole labor cost. In 
the six years for which complete reports are at hand the 
operating profits of the corporation have exceeded its 
total payments for wages and salaries by more than a 
hundred million dollars. After paying all expenses, taxes, 
interest and seven per cent on the preferred stock, the 
residue—accruing mainly to the benefit of the common 
stock, which was all water—has amounted to almost half 
as much as the total payments for wages and salaries. 

The corporation has been running a little less than 
eight years, during which period its profits from operation 
have amounted to eleven hundred million dollars. This 
sum includes a large margin which might very properly 
and justly be trenched upon before anything was said 
about reducing wages. 


An International Paper Dollar 


ECRETARY CORTELYOUJU, in his report to Congress, 

adopts a suggestion already made abroad that there 
should be a sort of world’s clearing-house committee, to 
supervise international finance and modernize payments 
between nations. This will come about some time and 
make for peace. 

The Government banks of Europe and the Treasury of 
the United States hold three billions of gold. Upon this 
hoard of metal the business and credit of the world prac- 
tically rest; but the metal itself is seldom touched. In 
all ordinary transactions it is represented by a piece of 
The New York banks, for example, report that 


paper. 
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they hold three hundred millions of gold; but over nine- 
tenths of this is paper certificates. The actual metal is 
used, generally speaking, only in international transac- 
tions. There is no need to use it even there. . Last year we 
shipped overseas two hundred and twenty millions of 
gold—importing a hundred and forty-eight millions, 
exporting seventy-two millions. This involves risk of loss 
by shipwreck, expense of transportation, loss of interest 
and loss by abrasion. 

Payments between individuals were made in metal 
when nobody would trust anybody else very far. Every- 
body demanded a coin that he could weigh, ring and bite. 
For the same reason payments between: nations are still 
made in metal. We will not take France’s certificates for 
gold; France will not take ours—which is exceedingly silly. 

Secretary Cortelyou suggests a form of certificate for 
gold which will be accepted everywhere. Such certificates 
will be symbols of trust among nations. The more trust, 
the less emulation in the Dreadnaught line. 


Nobody to Keep Down the Bills 


} ig unhappy position of Government finances attracts 
much attention. In 1907 expenditures exceeded in- 
come by fifty-eight millions. For 1908, according to the 
Treasury estimate, the deficit will be a hundred and four- 
teen millions, and this year a hundred and forty-three 
millions. These figures are surprising to the ordinary man, 
who is accustomed to finding out whether he is actually 
going to have the money before he obligates himself to 
spend it. 

The United States is not represented in Congress. Only 
States and Congressional districts are represented. Each 
district wants as much river and harbor improvement and 
as many public buildings as possible. There is really 
nebody in the position of an English Chancellor of the 
I:xchequer to balance total outgo against total income, and 
say how much may be spent. Ina generation our Govern- 
ment expenditures have increased fourfold, while popu- 
lation has not quite doubled. The trouble is that obvious, 
tangible responsibility is not lodged in any one particular 
spot. 

The British Administration, comprising the Ministry, 
runs the whole Government, and is directly responsible to 
Parliament. This is a symmetrical arrangement. Our 
Administration is not answerable to Congress This 
results in a divided, scattered, intangible responsibility. 
So, under the vigorous initiative of Mr. Roosevelt, we 
are rapidly evolving a system by which Congress shall be 
answerable to the Administration. 

This, we take it, is the true Constitutional significance 
of those Presidential messages, animadverting upon Con- 
gressional acts, which give such umbrage at both ends of 
the Capitol. 

The interests of the United States—as distinguished 
from those of several hundred separate districts—must be 
considered in the legislative branch. Probably by the end 
of Mr. Taft’s term appropriation bills will be framed in the 
Treasury Department and sent over to Congress with a 
notation at the bottom, ‘‘ Please sign here.” 


A Ray of Hope for Venezuela 


Fe rae promising future, it seems to us, is opening for 
Venezuela. The navy, for which she had no use, has 
been captured by the Dutch, thereby relieving her of 
considerable expense and of constant danger of trouble 
with her neighbors. For several years the customs re- 
ceipts at her chief ports have been administered and appro- 
priated by the Powers, so she has had no bother on that 
account. Castro is thousands of miles away, with small 
chance of returning. The concern which he called his 
Government has been overthrown and a new Cabinet 
installed. At this writing Vicente Gomez, Castro’s Vice- 
President, is in control; but the fortunes of his Adminis- 
tration still hang in the balance. If the Venezuelans 
only have the wisdom and fortitude to hang anybody who 
proposes to play the part of a second Castro, they will 
get on very well. 

Venezuela, it will be recalled, was the first mainland 
sighted by Columbus. Some time afterward government 
was introduced in the unhappy country, and it has known 
nothing but trouble since. 

The Spanish Government meant mostly robbery on 
foreign account. It was overthrown a hundred years 
ago, and the succeeding Governments have meant largely 
robbery by native talent. For two generations, with a few 
strange intervals, the Venezuelans have been at war about 
their Government. In few other countries, even in Latin 
America, has government been a more terrible affliction 
to the people. The experience of four hundred years 
shows that they simply can’t digest government of the 
European sort. It will be infinite pity if they do not profit 
by that quite lamentable experience in the present favor- 
able juncture. 

Without a Government there will, of course, occasion- 
ally be broils and affrays. But with a Government there 
has never, broadly speaking, been anything else. 
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WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


The Coming of Cummins. 


T AWES one to think how frequently the merest 
I trifle, the most trivial affair, coming, as one may 
say, at the exact moment when the ultimate de- 
sign of one’s personal scheme of things—that sounds 
like a psychologist handing it out to the sophomore 
class—is trembling in the balance, works for perpet- 
ual weal or woe, and stages the lifelong big show, 
so to speak. 

Take the case of Albert Baird Cummins, of Ioway. 
If, on or about Christmas Day, in 1872, Albert Baird 
Cummins had not stopped in Chicago on his way 
to Denver, while en route, as the passenger agents 
insist, it is quite likely he never would have walked 
down the center aisle of the Senate Chamber, on 
December 7, last, shortly after noon, leaning heavily 
on the arm of the unbitted, the unhaltered, the 
unhampered Percheron of oratory, the Honorable 
Prentiss Dolliver, also of Ioway, and heard Vice- 
President Fairbanks dulcetly pronounce those 
thrilling words that made him, the Honorable 
Albert Baird Cummins, a Senator, put him on the 
pay-roll, allowed him to sit over in the Cherokee 
strip, and gave him the privilege at the proper 
time of ventilating his theories of government and 
the like, already so well ventilated that they look 
like porous-plasters. 

You see, it was this way. The Honorable Cummins 
did not start out in life to bea Senator. He started 
to be a Senator only fifteen years ago, which shows 
that if a man hangs on long enough in this country 
he can accomplish almost anything, taking the vital 
statistics into consideration. What the Honorable 
Cummins started to be was a railroad engineer, not 
the kind that runs the engine, but the kind that 
runs the lines so the engineer will have something 
to run the engine on. He wasa civil engineer, and 
a good one, the records all say. He had a good job 
on the construction of the Cincinnati, Richmond 
and Fort Wayne, and the Northern 
Central, of Michigan. The men who were 
building the Denver and Rio Grande 
heard of him and looked him up. They 
found he was a good civil engineer and a civil 
good engineer, and they made him an offer to 
go out to Denver and go to work. Cummins 
started. He got as far as Chicago. Then it happened. It 
was on or about Christmas Day, 1872. Cummins was 
waiting for his train. He met a man who knew a man who 
knew the law firm of McClellan & Hodges. ‘‘ Where 
you goin’, Al?’ the man asked. ‘‘Out to Denver to work 
on the Denver and Rio Grande.” ‘‘Shucks, why don’t 
you stay here and study law?” 

That was the moment referred to. That was the trivial, 
the little thing that changed the whole course of the life 
of Cummins, so lately injected into the United States 
Senate. ‘By heck,” said Cummins, ‘I guess I will.” 

It is plain enough, isn’t it? If Cummins had not met 
the man who knew the man who knew the law firm of 
McClellan & Hodges, it is ten to one that Cummins 
would have gone on out to Denver and become a mere 
railroad president, or something. As it was, he did meet 
the man who knew the man, and he stayed in Chicago and 
studied law. In due course of time he was admitted and 
practiced in Chicago until 1878. 


Takes Out a Patent on Himself 


HEN he took another epochal step. Instead of remain- 

ing in Chicago, eventually to become a henchman of 
Billy Lorimer, or something like that, he conned over the 
big-toad-in-the-small-puddle precept and went to Des 
Moines, where he formed a law firm and began that career 
that has, finally, led him to the Senate. 

The Honorable Albert Baird Cummins, once settled 
firmly in Des Moines, marked out his path of procedure. 
He became a man of the people. It took the people some 
time to realize this, but they finally accepted the situation. 
Cummins was the man of the people. He patented him- 
self in that specialty. He jumped into the barbed-wire 
fight, in which the trust tried to eliminate independent 
manufacture in the State, and won his contention after a 
five years’ struggle. Every time anything of a like nature 
came along Cummins landed on it, and on each occasion, 
after the dust of the conflict had cleared away, Cummins 
was discovered sitting across the prostrate body of some 
foe of the proletariat, waving aloft a scalp and proclaim- 
ing, in clarion tones, that he was the champion of the 
masses, the friend of the farmer, the all-around protector 
of the interests of the plain people. 

When you do a thing like that often enough the people 
get to believe it. Thus in a few years Cummins was a 
formidable figure in Iowa. He was a good stump speaker 
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He Can Fight and Talk, and Exudes Reform Ideas at Every Pore 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


and worked well with the controlling political powers. He 
did not take office until 1888, when he went to the Iowa 
General Assembly. Meantime, he became national com- 
mitteeman from Iowa and was active in the 1896 cam- 
paign, and all these years he was cementing himself to 
the people and formulating the Iowa idea which, under 
his care, blossomed a few years later into the great 
Cummins asset. 

He began his long journey toward the Senate in 1894, 
when he tried to succeed Wilson and was defeated by John 
H. Gear. When Gear, in 1899-1900, was a candidate to 
succeed himself Cummins tried again. Cummins was 
strong, but Gear was one of the two leaders of the Allison- 
Gear oligarchy that had ruled the politics of Iowa for 
many years, and Cummins was finally defeated. Next 
year Cummins was nominated for Governor and elected, 
and renominated in 1903 and elected again, both times by 
great pluralities. He kept in office until he was chosen 
Senator last November, having been made Governor again 
in order that he might carry out some of his reforms. His 
continued success as Governor did nct remove the old 
ambition to go to the Senate, however, and he contested 
for the nomination with Senator Allison last year in the 
primaries, and was defeated. Then Senator Allison died, 
and the way was clear for Cummins to come to washing- 
ton, and there he is, sitting near LaFollette, and you all 
know what that means. 

The Iowa idea, as championed by Cummins, is based, 
primarily, on the revision of the tariff, for which Cummins 
has yelled for years. Whenever things were going along 
nicely, with the sacred policy of Protection protecting 
without a click or a jar, Cummins was wont to leap to the 
front and let off a yell about the robber schedules that 
made Nelson W. Aldrich and Sereno Payne and John 
Dalzell and all the rest of the stand-patters blink rapidly 
and wonder if it was a cyclone or merely a gale of wind. 
Cummins put it out cold. ‘All the graft of all the insur- 
ance companies from the beginning is not equal to 
one-fiftieth of the amount the people are being robbed 
by the excessive tariffs,” was one of his lines of conversa- 
tion at the time when the insurance companies were 
under fire. 

He had ideas about railroads and railroad rates, and 
primaries, and nominations by the direct vote of the 
people, and all that sort of thing, all condensed in that 
comprehensive Iowa idea, and he jammed most of his 


ideas into the statute-books. He came to bat a 
little earlier with his Iowa idea than LaFollette did 
with his Wisconsin idea, but LaFollette got to the 
Senate first. Now that they are sitting in the Senate 
together there is no telling what the combination of 
the two, the LaFollette-Cummins joint idea, may look 
like. The distinguishing State titles may be aban- 
doned and the proper names of the inventors used. 
LaFollette-Cummins is long and unwieldy, though. 
Why not call it the La-Cum idea as soon as it is 
put together by these two proprietors? 

Of course, if Senator Allison had to die every- 
body is glad that Cummins is his successor, for Cum- 
mins has been a long time on the road, and he will 
add spice to the Senate, which Major John Lacey, 
who tried to beat him for the nomination, never 
would. Major Lacey cannot be said to be gingery. 
He is calm and contemplative and very stand-pattish. 
Cummins has been howling about a revision of the 
tariff so long it will be interesting to watch him in 
action against those aged and set statesmen, N. W. 
Aldrich and Eugene Hale, who desire to revise the 
tariff provided they do the revising. 

Much is expected of Cummins, the friend of the 
people. He can fight and taik, and he exudes reform 
ideas at every pore. Reform is needed in the Senate. 
It is too much to expect Senator LaFollette to do it 
all. Thus, as has been pointed out, there is a chance 
for the grand combination, a chance for the promul- 
gation of the La-Cum idea, and when that comes 
there will be nothing to it. We'll be reformed or 
La and Cum will talk about it forever. 


What the Great Dane Caught 


RIFFIN HALSTEAD, who lives in Virginia, 

has a Great Dane pup. One morning when 
Halstead was not coming in to business in Washing- 
ton a neighbor came over and said: “ Let’s go and 
get a few rabbits. I’ve got the best 
rabbit-dog in the world.” 

Halstead was willing and they went 
out, the Great Dane pup following. 
Presently a rabbit was started and the rabbit- 
dog went after it, giving fulltongue. The Great 
Dane fussed around for a time, not knowing 
what to do, but Halstead finally made it understand that 
the plot was to chase along after the other dog. The 
pup started. Presently he got into the spirit of the thing 
and went lumbering along after the hound, and a little 
later began to give husky tongue himself. 

The rabbit went into a bit of woods on top of a hill. 
The hound trailed in after, and the Great Dane, which 
had been gaining rapidly, followed. The two dogs were 
barking furiously. Suddenly there came a silence. 

“I wonder what’s the matter?” said the man who 
owned the hound. “I don’t know why that dog quit 
baying. Let’s go and see.” 

They hurried to the wood and found what had hap- 
pened. The Great Dane had caught the rabbit-dog. 


Which August? 


NEGRO was convicted of murder in Oklahoma and 
was called to the bar for sentence. 

“William Brown,”’ said the judge severely, “you have 
been found guilty of murder in the first degree, after a 
fair and impartial trial, and I sentence you to be hanged 
by the neck until dead on the fourth day of August.” 

The negro was dazed. Just before he was led away 
from the courtroom he turned to the judge and said, in a 
wheedling voice: “‘Shorely, jedge, you-all don’ mean this 
comin’ August, does ye?”’ 


The Hall of Fame 


@ F. George Flower, of Spokane, Washington, has a mis- 
sion in life, to which he devotes all his energies and intel- 
ligence. His mission is to rebuke writers who say Welsh 
rabbit instead of Welsh rarebit, and he is very stern 
about it. 


@So far as money is concerned, the Navy Department 
heads have it all over the rest of the Cabinet. Truman H. 
Newberry is Secretary and both he and his wife are rich, 
and Assistant Secretary Satterlee is the son-in-law of 
J. P. Morgan. 


@ Colonel James Cecil Hooe, of Snicker’s Gap, Virginia, 
is the only resident of that populous and beautiful town. 
All the other residents call the place Bluemont, but Coio- 
nel Hooe refuses to change his address to that affected 
designation, and remains true to historic Snicker’s Gap. 
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HE 

United 
States Govern- 
ment has made 
Benzoate of Soda 
in foods a subject of 


i ne U o De 
official investigation. To 


OVT. Say} 
determine its unhealthful- 
ness twelve healthy men were 
put through a thirty-nine days’ : 
test and so startling were the con- 
clusions reached that the Govern- 9 
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ment has issued a Bulletin warning 
the public that: 






‘*Benzoate of Soda is highly objection- 
able and produces a very serious disturb- 
ance of the metabolic functions, attended 
with injury to digestion and health.’’ 



























Also: «There is only one conclusion to be drawn from the 
data which have been presented and that is that in 
the interests of health both Benzoic Acid and Benzoate 
of Soda should be excluded from food products.’’ 






















Benzoate of Soda is tasteless, odorless, imperceptible. It is not a 
form of baking soda, as many believe. It is a coal tar product. Con- 
cerning its unwholesomeness the Government says: 






The evidence “‘points so strongly to the POISONOUS properties of preservatives that 
their use as a class should, under the act, be inhibited in foods and food products. ’’ 


Most Important of All 


Benzoate of Soda is too often used to cover up unwholesome materials prepared 
unsanitary factories—food you would not eat if you could see it made. This partic 
applies to Tomato Ketchup, Fruit Preserves, Apple Butter, Sweet Pickles, etc.’ 
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For Your Protection 


st the danger of Benzoate of Soda the Government requires that its presence in a food must be stated 
the label. Be especially watchful of tomato and fruit products and pickles. When Benzoate of 
Soda is used the fact is always stated in fine type, usually in the form: “Contains one-tenth of one 


per cent Benzoate of Soda.” i 


SZ Varieties 


Pure Food Products 
Do Not Contain Benzoate of Soda! 


We do not know how to make Heinz 57 
Varieties purer—cleaner—more whole- 
some— higher in quality. The raw 
materials entering into them are 
largely grown under our own su- 
pervision; the work of preparing 
them is made clean by system. 
We have every advantage o 
model kitchens and tidy 
workers, which make 
for QUALITY— 

PURI Y—EXA- Sei iccnes caerdaoamen 

CELLE NCE. a materials aa evel methods. 

No drugs norchemicals— no artificial preserva- 

tives or coloring adulterants of any kind, are 


9 ever added to Heinz products. 
Heinz Pickles are the only ones we 
know of put up without Alum 
or Benzoate of Soda. 


Grocers refund price of any 











product that fails to please. 
Send for Booklet. 


Digestion “= 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago 


/\ and Health \. 


See Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 84, Part 4, 1908. 
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EVERAL years ago a corporation em- 
ploying a large number of high-class 
mechanics adopted a new system of 

paying the men. Two years later the offi- 
cials were confronted by some remarkably 
gratifying figures. Authentic and unmis- 
takable records showed an increase in indi- 
vidual wages of 24 per cent, a decrease in the 
labor cost of the product of 36 per cent, 
and an increase in the factory output of 57 
per cent—the latter without any increase 
of plant or equipment. 

f there is any one opinion upon which 
all employers—large and small, male and 
female —agree, it is that the employee is not 
doing as much as he or she ten will the 
language-adjusters give us that common 
pronoun?) could do. From the manager of 
ten thousand hands down to the mistress 
of one little housemaid, there is but one 
opinion—as unanimous as that of the man 
whe ran for councilman, polled two votes, 
and was arrested the same day for repeating. 

That this opinion has a broad and 
substantial basis of fact has been proved 
conclusively in many remarkable instances; 
but, curiously enough, it has been proved 
only against a class of workers who seem to 
be the least open to suspicion of such 
naughty conduct as soldiering—the piece- 
workers. 

It wili be somewhat surprising to those 
who have had no experience in a business 
involving wage-earners paid by the piece 
to learn that such workers, instead of avail- 
ing themselves of their opportunities to in- 
crease their earnings, should systematically 
hold them down to a certain limit; or, as 
the newer order of industrial captains term 
it, restrict production. A decade ago pro- 
fessional business systematizers commenced 
investigating this strange condition, and 
since that time a mass of evidence has 
been produced, showing that among 
piece-workers an increase of production, 
ranging from 20 to 40 per cent, could 
easily A reached by a scientific method 
of remunerating each individual. It also 
shows that the impelling motive for re- 
stricting production is, in every case, the 
fear of rate-cutting if the envelope gets too 
full. Such restriction is reprehensible, of 
course, but very, very human; and, really, 
not entirely confined to mechanics. Last 
year the samp Bong men explained 
high prices by charging the stockmen with 
holding back beef on the hoof because the 
didn’t like the prices; and is it not well 
known that the lumber operators are put- 
ting but two-thirds of the usual number of 
loggers into the woods this winter, because 
prices have dropped and they would fain 
raise them again? Is not that restric —— 
But what’sthe use! Where can we get off if 
we start on this line? 

Two years. ago a shoe-manufacturing 
company secured a large contract for army 
shoes. There was a strict time-limit, of 
course, as to delivery, and the manager 
firmly asserted that the equipment would 
have to be considerably increased. He con- 
sulted each department foreman sepa- 
rately, and found that his own figures as to 
the possible output was sustained by all of 
those men—excepting one, the foreman of 
the lasting rink. This man, a sturdy, un- 
demonstrative Scotchman, said: 

“Yeer figures are not richt for my de- 
partment, and I’m thinkin’ they’re not 
richt for any department if ye’re minded 
to change the conditions.” 

“What do you mean?” he was asked. 

“Simply that ther’s barely a lad or a lass 
in the shops that’s doing all they can do, by 
a big percentage. I’ve worked among shoe 
machines and men since machines were 
introduced, and I know.” 

‘‘Why didn’t you tell me this before?” 
again demanded the indignant manager. 

“T’d not be tellin’ ye now,” said Mac 
coolly, “if I was not ready to step out an’ 
look for anither job. Ye’ll observe that, 
if ye’d known this before, Mr. Smith, ye’d 
have done as ye’il be doin’ now, na doot— 
cut the piece-work prices in order to force 
the han’s to fill up the day’s wark—but 
it’llna do. It’ud make trouble and maybe 
a strike, an’ the foremen’ll dodge that, 
every time, if they can.” 

‘‘But why should there be this restric- 
tion?’’ asked the now puzzled manager. 
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Fattening Pay Envelopes 


By GEORGE FREDERIC STRATTON 


‘Some of the men must be ambitious to 
make more money. Why don’t they let 
themselves out?” 

“‘Simply because their entire shop ex 
rience, no matter where it has been, ces 
shown ’em De: one thing—that, if the 
brightest and quickest an’ canniest men let 
themselves out and carry home fat pay en- 
velopes, the prices are cut almost at once. 
Then the ordinary man cannot make living 
wages, an’ there’s trouble. So they’ve got 
into the way of leveling things themselves, 
leemiting production, as ye may say, 
Mr. Smith. 

“Tf ye want to get this contract out,” he 
continued, ‘‘ without increasing the equip- 
ment, ye can do it, sir, with a few strokes of 
a pen on a sma’ slip o’ paper.” 

‘Explain that!” said the manager. 

“Just post a bulletin—wi’ yer own signa- 
ture—that no piece-work price will be cut 
during this contract. That’ll be nearly a 
year, I’m thinkin’. Ye’ll find that the 
wark’ll come out, all richt.”’ 

After much consideration and with no 
little reluctance at such a breach of time- 
honored policy, this plan wasadopted. Fora 
few weeks the hands worked cautiously, 
but as they became convinced of the good 
faith of that bulletin they supported the 
Scotchman’s opinion by an output which 
astonished the officials. Fifty-three per 
cent was the increase for the year, with no 
increase in plant equipment or operating 
expense. 

A company in Connecticut manufactur- 
ing builders’ hardware employed six hun- 
dred hands, two-thirds of whom were on 
piece-work. The president, who had origi- 
nated the business and was the largest 
stockholder, had also acted as manager, 
and he asserted with pride that he held his 
business affairs with a tight rein. Grown 
old, he decided to withdraw from the active 
management, and secured as his successor 
a young man who had acquired a fine repu- 
tation as an executive. An arrangement 
was made by which he was to receive a 
stated salary for two years, with an added 
percentage if he earned dividends over 
8 per cent. 

This was in 1905, when the boom was 
booming; and very shortly the new mana- 
ger was confronted with the a of 
refusing orders—or enlarging the plant 
But he found an alternative. He had 
studied the equipment and men from a 
modern viewpoint, with the result that 
one morning a typewritten bulletin was 

anes in each department, which read as 
ollows: 


The management hereby guarantees 
and contracts that there shall be no 
reduction in the present piece-work 
prices on staple parts for the space of 
one year from date. Every employee 
is invited and urged to make his best 
efforts to increase the general output. 
Signed 





Manager. 


The president made a tour of the plant 
regularly each week. When he saw those 
bulletins he was aghast, and hurried back 
to the office, savagely demanding the rea- 
son for such an “astounding piece of folly!” 

“You are throwing the control entirely 
out of your hands!”’ he asserted. 

“‘T’m taking a step which I consider will 
largely increase the output,” blandly re- 
torted the young manager. 

“‘By increasing the wages!’ fog-horned 
the president. ‘‘It has been my policy, sir, 
to keep a tight rein upon the wages inva- 
riably, and I insist that that policy shall be 
maintained. Only in that way can a tight 
rein be kept on employees. I will never 
consent to an innovation which will prob- 
ably put our pay-roll upon a higher level 
than that of our competitors. It would be 
suicidal, sir!”’ 

The manager coolly called attention to 
his contract, and intimated that if any in- 
terference was made with his management 
he should call for his extra percentage, 
whether it was earned or not. His manner 
was unmistakably determinate, and the 
president finally closed the interview 
with a furious storm of denunciations and 
threats. 


But no active interference was made. 
The new policy was adhered to for two 
years. The yearly output was increased 
43 per cent, while the expense-account, 
interest on plant, taxes, insurance, power 
and salary-roll remained the same. The 
dividends consequently jumped from 8 per 
cent to 15, but the president, clinging to 
his lifelong policy of ‘‘tight reins,’’ ‘had 
made matters so unpleasant for the young 
manager that he resigned on the expiration 
of his contract. 

The successor, like the president, was an 
old-school man. Theycut the prices within 
a month of his appointment, had a strike, 
smashed their entire organization, filled up 
again with the glum and docile shop crew, 
and the succeeding year fell off just one- 
half in their output; the president attribut- 
ing this result to the ‘‘atrocious policy”’ of 
the previous manager in “eoddling men 
into an exalted idea of their worth!” 

Many managers, however, will emphat- 
ically deny that rates are cut as a result of 
high earnings. They claim that other mat- 
ters, such as competition and rise in price 
of material, influence the reduction of labor 
cost. The manager of a great machine 
manufacturing company—a T. R. brand of 
man— employing ten thousand hands, was 
emphatic in his denials that a cut followed 
a fat pay envelope. One of the directors, 
however, was dissatisfied with the output. 
He had made some private comparisons 
with other factories and, as the equipment 
was very extensive and costly, he insisted 
upon an investigation. An expert was put 
to work, and two months later he reported, 
with absolute certainty, that, with the ex- 
ception of the foundry, the entire output 
was at least 30 per cent less than was 

ossible. He obtained admissions from the 
oremen that the men in their departments 
were convinced —rightly or wrongly— that 
if earnings ran above a certain limit the 
rates would be cut. He obtained admis- 
sions from a number of old and reliable 
workmen that they, and many others, did 
hold back on their work in order to protect 
the ordinary man from reductions which 
would put even a living wage out of their 
reach. He also submitted figures showing 
the appropriation which would be neces- 
sary—one million and a quarter — in order 
to bring the output (under existing condi- 
tions) up to what it might be if the present 
plant was run up to its limit under a new 
wage system. 

The urgent necessities of the past half- 
dozen years have caused investigations 
which bid fair to result in the substitution 
of a scientific method of rewarding labor 
according to individual worth, in place of 
the ancient and inefficient day-work and 
piece-work systems with their continuous 
cut-downs, squabbles, strikes and restric- 
tion of production. During the rush of 
orders of the past five years plants were 
found inadequate to meet the demands, 
and, perhaps for the first time in the his- 
tory of manufactures, inquiries were exten- 
sively, systematically and thoroughly made 
to determine the possibilities of existing 
equipment. With the exception of the tex- 
tile industries, which appear to have been 
hammered down to a hard basis, the re- 
ports show, conclusively, that all the plants 
investigated were running below their pos- 
sible output, at percentages ranging from 
20 to 40. 

This woke up some managers, and a few 
progressive men devised a new system, put- 
it into operation, while the others were 
still watching the results. 

The new plan supersedes piece-work. 
Under it the man is paid a day-rate, with a 
bonus added for quick, intelligent work. 
On all standard operations a time-rate is 
fixed, and if the operator succeeds in doing 
the work in less time, the value of the time 
so saved is divided between himself and the 
company. 

Thus: if his day-rate is $2.50, and he 
works, say, at painting a wagon—the stand- 
ard time for which work is fixed at ten 
hours—and if he accomplishes that work in 
six hours, he has saved four hours’ time. 
He is accordingly credited with two hours’ 
extra time, making his pay for the six 
hours’ work $2, instead of $1.50—an increase 
of 3344 per cent. The employer gets the 
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EDUCATOR 


A SAMPLE BOX 
SENT FREE 


if you’ll write for it. This box 
contains several of the most 
popular varieties to enable you 
and your family to judgeoftheir 
superiority over the crackers 
you usually get — and to decide 
on the kinds you like best. 

Educator Crackers really 
educate the palate to a prefer- 
ence for the full richness of 
flavor found only in Educator 
Crackers. There are many 
kinds, but each contains the 
grain’s entire food value, and 
its deliciousness is equalled 
only by its positive nutritious 
properties. 

Sendus yourname—also your grocer's, 
if you wish —and we'll send you free and 
postpaid the box of Assorted Educator 
Crackers, After you've tried them 
order from your grocer and if he hasn’t 
them we'll supply you. 

Johnson Educator Food Co., 
209 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Wet’. ¢ 














Postal Savings Accounts? 


@Don’t wait for the 
Government to establish 
postal savings banks pay- 
ing 2% interest —deposit 
your money here at 4% 
interest, compounded 
semi-annually. 

b A may be easily and safely banked with 
peal ware it okay ol ote be 
fully assured by capital, surplus and profits a 


$2,900,000 and the character and standing of 
the company’s directorate. 


Write for our free illustrated booklet C, giving 
fuil information. ~ 


Commonwealth Trust Co. 


Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











THE’ BEST” LIGHT 


A portable, pure white, steady, safe light. 
Brighter than electricity or acetylene. 
100 candle power. No grease, dirt nor 
odor. Lighted instantly. Costs 2 cents per 
week. Over 200 styles. Every lamp war- 
ranted. Agents wanted. Write for catalog. 
Do not delay. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, Ohio 


MAKES AND BURNS ITS OWNGAS 


B() Eneraved Cards of Your Name $4 ()() 


In Correct Script, Including Plate 
The Quality Must Please You or Your Money Refunded 


Social HOSKINS Phila. 


Stationers 900 Chestnut St. 
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wagon painted for $2 instead of $2.50, a 
saving of 20 per cent, and the output of the 
factory is inereased oy 68% per cent—ten 
wagons instead of six being painted by one 
man in one week. : ; ibs 

Although this looks like piece-work it is 
very different, chiefly because the minimum 
wage of twenty-five cents per hour is 
paid to the workman, even if he cannot 
paint the wagon in ten hours. Conditions 
may be against him, or he may be just an 
ordinary man—or poorer than that. But 
the nimble, deft, hustling worker can let 
himself out use he little fear of 
rate-cutting, which would put his slow 
fellow-workers down to very poor wages 
—without benefiting himself. 

That is how it works out in every facto 
where it has been fairly and patiently tried. 
In the first paragraph of this article the re- 
sults stated were obtained by the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad Company, 
at their repair and construction shops at 
Topeka. The superintendent has stated 
that the standard times are determined 
very carefully as being such that an ordi- 
nary worker can do the work in. Then the 
better men are permitted and urged to earn 
just as much as they can—under inspec- 
tion, of course, for gg work. Individual 
card-records are kept, showing wonder- 
fully interesting figures. One man, during a 
year’s run, earned a bonus of 105 per cent 
above hisregular wage-rate, while during the 
same period four men, drawing the full, 
normal wages, were 64 per cent below the 
efficient point — doing only one-third of what 
they should have done. Forty per cent of 
the men had earned 25 per cent or more 
above their normal day-rate. The success- 
ful working of this system obviated the 
necessity of largely increasing the plant — 
a step which had previously appeared to 
be absolutely necessary. 

At the Amoskeag machine shops, in New 
Hampshire, the output has been increased 
26 per cent, wages have increased 16 nd 
cent, and labor cost to the company has 
decreased about the same amount. Simi- 
lar encouraging figures are reported from 
other plants where this system has been 
introduced, and where the standard rates, 
once established, are not cut because the 
best men make abnormally high wages. 

A most valuable feature of this system is 
the permanent record of each man, restor- 
ing at one bound the individuality which 
the wage-earner has been losing since the 
establishment of factory systems. Before 
me is the record-card of a Santa Fé em- 
ployee, covering four months. His ratings 
for efficiency (the normal point being 100) 
are: 110, 117, 129 and 18, respectively; 
his earnings: $69, $103, $126 and $125. 
(The fourth month runs low in comparison 
with the third because of a smaller number 
of hours worked.) These figures include 
his bonuses, $16, $28, $41 and $46, respect- 
ively; a total of $131. That’s what it 
means for the man! What does it mean for 
the company? That bonus represents one- 
half the value of the time saved on a given 
amount of work. The company takes the 
other half, thus saving on labor cost $131 
in four months on one man. Multiplied 
by several hundred —that means dividends. 

There’s more yet. That bonus repre- 
sents 96 per cent more work done in a given 
time, consequently 90 per cent increased 
output for the same shop tools, the same 
shop room, and the same shop expense. 
That means more dividends! 

No manager can look at that card, with 
all its details, without knowing that he is 
holding the record of an exceptionally good 
man. He does not have to take the hesi- 
tating guess of a harassed and overworked 
foreman when he wants a high-grade man 
for special work. 

The superintendent of a large engine- 
construction plant where this system is in 
operation says: 

“Tf I want a crew of assemblers to go out 
on a rush job I turn to the record-cards of 
that department, and in five minutes I’ve 
got them, without any guesswork. I never 
before could do that. I never knew the 
ease with which good men could be found.” 

The Midvale Steel Company, of Penn- 
sylvania, was one of the first, if not the 
first, to adopt the bonus system. An un- 
usual share of squabbles and strikes had 
previously harassed the management, and 
the new system was tried as a forlorn hope. 
But there has been nothing forlorn about 
it. During the fifteen years of its being in 
operation there has not been one strike or 
serious disagreement. The good man has 
received ey according to his individual 
worth. He is no longer number 879 or 978, 





lumped in with numbers 643 and 346. He 
is once again a man—not a number—and 
he feels it. He knows that his past record, 
showing his exact efficiency, is in black and 
white; and the knowledge spurs his ambi- 
tion, his self-respect and his energy. 

: On the other hand, those records point 
out, indubitably, the listless, the shirker, 
the dull, unintelligent man, and he soon 
finds himself ‘without the gates.” 

In consequence, the Midvale Company 
has, today, one of the finest shop organi- 
zations to be found in the steel industry, 
and its plant is worked to the limit. 

It pays! A large stockholder has as- 
se that the interest and appreciation 
of the workmen have had a very material 
influence upon the earnings, and contracts 
are entered into by his oa | with 
scarcely a thought of delay through labor 
troubles. 

It has been customary to wag the head 
at the workman for failing to do his level 
best, but men who know are commencing 
to wag heads at the managers. Here and 
there a real director —inadvertently elected, 
perhaps—has displayed an unwonted curi- 
osity about the details of his company’s 
annual report, as compared with the reports 
of competitors. He discovers, vine a 
that the ratios of output to the cost of the 
plant differ materially, with the result that 
when a manager asks for an yy ag ee 
for increasing the equipment he is likely 
to be confronted with some very awkward 
figures. 

Mr. Carnegie, in a somewhat recent 
speech, said: ‘‘ Dividends are paid as much 
a d machines as by men, and they should 
always be considered in combination. Ifa 
man worked for nothing and wasted 25 
per cent of the time of a five-thousand- 
dollar machine, he would be very dear 
compared with a five-dollar-a-day man who 
kept the machine up to its limit of produc- 
tion. The management which fails to se- 
cure the normal output from the entire 
plant, by failing to induce men to work up 
to their highest efficiency, is not a good 
management.” 

That is from a man who showed in- 
creases of output which amazed every one 
interested in steel, at home and abroad. 
Of him it has been said: ‘‘He considered 
the wage cost of his product, rather than 
the workman’s wage total.’’ No serious 
labor trouble ever occurred at the Carnegie 
plants until the advent of a man of differ- 
ent stamp as chief executive. And it is 
well known that Mr. Carnegie’s expressed 
disapproval of the methods which resulted 
in the great Homestead strike led to subse- 
quent quarrels. 

It was no uncommon thing, at the 
Carnegie plants, to see furnace men and 
rollers arrive at work behind spanking 
teams. From one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty dollars per week was not un- 
known as the wages of some of those men, 
and Carnegie was never the man to pay 
something for nothing. He has always as- 
serted that he knew good men and could 
always find some in his plants. While 
other great steel manufacturers were be- 
wailing their lack and sending to England 
and Germany for foremen and overseers, 
Carnegie went out into his works and 
picked his men. He found Schwab wheel- 
ing coal, Corey cleaning apparatus in a 
laboratory, Gary copying papers in the 
law office and Captain Jones working with 
lumpers. 

In any factory where machinery is ex- 
tensively used the operating expense is, 
usually, a very stable figure, no matter 
whether the output falls off or increases. 
The items of the expense are: taxes, in- 
surance, power, heat and light, repairs, 
watchmen, fire protection, and office ex- 
pense and salaries. The total, under nor- 
mal operation, usually about equals the 
total of the wages paid. With very heavy 
and expensive equipment the total expense 
will run much higher than the wages. 

If, therefore, the management can in- 
crease the output by 25 per cent (which 
is reported as being easily attainable under 
the bonus system of wages) the percentage 
of shop expense is decreased to the same 
extent. Theresult always shows somestart- 
ling. changes on the profit and loss account. 

he superintendent of a sheet-metal fac- 
tory states that, at the end of the first year 
oP ge pe under the bonus system, the 
totals of shop expense, wages and output 
were so surprising that some error was sus- 
pected. An expert accountant was called 
in to check over the details, which he re- 
ported correct. The net earnings, that 
year, were increased by 36 percent. The 
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men had been permitted to carry home 
fatter pay envelopes for doing more work, 
and the stockholders found their dividends 
and surplus materially increased. 

For a century past the highest inventive 
genius and technical skill have been en- 
gaged in developing and perfecting ma- 
chinery. Costly apparatus is often scrapped 
within a year or two after its installation 
because of new designs which will do a little 
faster work. But the efforts to improve the 
man have been negligible, and he has be- 
come, in great measure, simply a belt- 
shifter and oiler. 


For a quarter-century past the highest | 


types of chemists and analysts have been 
engaged in saving by-products and utiliz- 
ing the waste-heap. The costliest of ex- 
periments and of equipment have been 
used to attain this end—but the waste of 
time on the workman’s part has been met 
only by the formula of the superintendent: 
“Cut ’em 10 per cent!’’ and of the fore- 
man: “Git a hustle on!”’ 


Safe Investments 


HERE is a class of men in this country 
—more numerous than might com- 
monly be supposed—who have, from time 
to time, at least a moderate amount of 
money to invest, but who are so absorbed in 
making good the larger investments of 
others that they have no time in which to 


study the investment problem for them- 


selves. 


Belonging to this class myself, it is only | 


fair to say that I cannot fail to get more 
value from these articles than I can possi- 
bly contribute to them. 

There are hundreds, if not thousands, of 
men in the United States who hold high 
executive positions in great industrial 
organizations, and who receive what the 

ublic regards as big salaries, who are little 
ess than slaves of their responsibilities, 
and who are so completely absorbed in their 
own specialized tasks that they do not have 
one day in a month to give to the study 
of their own private affairs. 


More than this, the “‘ high-salaried hired | 


man,’’ as he is sometimes called, is often 
unfitted by the very nature of his special- 
ized work and its associations for the 
proper selection of investments into which 
to put his surplus funds, even if he had the 
time to study them. 
along some certain line—probably a very 
narrow one—and his whole being is so 


saturated and colored by that work and its | 


environment that he becomes, in a sense, 
temperamentally disqualified for the exer- 


cise of clear and intelligent judgment in | 


the difficult field of investment selection. 
This brings me to the main suggestion 
which I have to offer: that men of this 
class—those giving their lives to the service 
of great enterprises—should stick to the 
safest of standard securities, be content 
with a comparatively low rate of return, 


and not attempt to put their money into | 


things which promise a big interest, big 
dividends or big profits. There are a 
number of men in the class to which I refer 
who receive salaries of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year—and even more than 
that. Most of them are fairly sensible men, 
and, although they live well—perhaps 
luxuriously —they have a very respectable 
sum to put aside out of their earnings 
every year. 

As I see it, the man of this class should, 
first of all, be a liberal investor in life in- 
surance with the standard companies. He 
can hardly overdo the matter so long as he 
insures only in the very solid companies. 

Next, he will do ak so it seems to me, 
to buy the best securities on the market— 
those which are at the head of the list on 
the score of security, even if at the bottom 


of the list in point of their rate of interest. | 


Very likely he will not get more than 4 
to414 per cent from securities of this rank 
—those which are of the first-mortgage 
type. 

At any rate, he will not have to give any 
of his time to the work of selection or take 
any chances if he sticks consistently to this 
line of securities. 

Then, too, he can have before him the 
alternative that, if he comes to a point 
where he wishes to retire from his position 
as a ‘“‘hired man”’ and give his attention to 
his own personal affairs, he will be able 
to convert his investments of this character 
into ready cash as fast as he may wish it 
for new investments promising a higher 
rate of return. —J. C. STuBBs. 
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Grape 
Juice 


Purity in grape juice 
means plain grape juice; 
that is, juice as you find 
it in the grape. 

Purity is lost by putting 
in preservatives or by add- 
ing coloring matters, or 
by diluting the juice or 
by lack of care in any step 
in manufacture. 

Welch’s Grape Juice is 
pure. The juice from the 
grapes We use needs noth- 
ing to prevent spoiling, 
nothing to heighten its 
color and nothing to en- 
hance its food value. 

The grapes are in- 
spected before they are 
washed, washed before 
they are stemmed and 
stemmed before they are 
pressed. 


They are the choicest 
Concords grown in the 
famous Chautauqua vine- 
We have learned 
how to transfer the juice 
from the luscious clusters 
to the bottle unchanged 
in any way. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep 
Welch’s, send $3.00 for trial 
dozen pints, express prepaid 


easi of Omaha. Booklet of 
forty delicious ways of using 
Welch’s Grape Juice free. 
Sample 3-oz. bottle by mail, 10c. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 


WESTFIELD, N. Y. 














Quick heating 
results 


To get quick- 
est response 
from your 
Steam Radi- 


ators when 
you start up 
the firein your 
Boiler in the 
early morn- 
ing hours, it 
is necessary 
tokeeptheair 
out of Radi- 
ators and pip- 
ing. If you 

- attach NOR- 
WALL VACUUM AIR VALVES to 
your Radiators they will let out the 
air instantly you get up steam, close 
automatically when steam reaches 
them, and stay closed so the cold air 
cannot get back in to kill the steam 
—steal the heat— waste the fuel. 


Norwall Vacuum Valves 


are new clever devices which keep 
every inch of the Radiators hot and 


working even though the fire lags. 

By keeping piping and Radiators freed of 
air, the water in the Boiler will give off its 
vapor or steam at 120° instead of the usual 
boiling point—a12°. This difference of 92° 
enables you to save heavily at the coal-bin, 
besides getting instant heat when you want 
it. By screwing these valves on to your radi- 
ators in place ofthe 
ordinary valves,you 
can bank your fire 
for 8, 12, or more 
hours and still have 
heat circulated 
through the radia- 
tors as freely as if 
the fire were active. 

Norwall Vacuum 
Valvesand the Nor- 
wall Packless Radi- 
ator Valves when 
screwed on to any 
steam-heating out- 
fit will save 15% to 
20% of the coal bill 
(many users report 
fuel vines as high 
as 40%). ade en- 
tirely of metal— nothing to wear out. 


Send for free book 
“New Aids to Ideal Heating.” 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
Dept. H CHICAGO 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators 
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PORTABLE VACUUM CLEANERS 

Made in Two Sizes for One or Two Operators 

ous Earning Capacity Compared With Investment 

ties of over 4000 people, a man with small capital, who 

itands well m his community and desires to 

nanerit, paying public business, may find 
:: iavestenent if he will investigate our 















Uf interested, write for full particulars. 
We make stationary vacuum equipments for Ny 
and for any service, Ask for estiniates. 


Address PORTABLE DEPARTMENT 


THE BLAISDELL MACHINERY CO. , Bradford, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORE, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 








90 West Street 


ADollarSaved is aDollarEarned 


$5.00 saved monthly is $1,000 at maturity. 
$15'00 saved monthly is 33/000 at maturity. 


10P.0.8quare 428 Monadnock Bldg. 








15.00 saved monthly is $3,000 at maturity. 
25.00 saved monthly is $5,000 at maturity. 


Takes about ten years to mature. You can mature it in five 
years or draw your money before with 3 to 6% interest. No 
speculating permitted by State Laws, 
is better safeguarded than when locally invested. Can furnish 
best of references, men of character and reputation. 


booklet—L.B.Bromfield,Mgr.,19Jacobson Bldg., 


Send for 


Money earns more and 
ver Colo. | 








Cooperative Apartments 


How New York Solves a Great Living Problem and 
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Combines Comfort and Profit 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


Y MEANS of coéperative apartments 
New York is now successfully solvin 
one of her great living problems an 

affording at the same time an opportunity 
for the safe investment of money. Itisa 
project that combines business, comfort 
and profit very yon as 

In New York only rich people ordinarily 
can afford the luxury of a comfortable 
home, or live in a place where they practi- 
cally can choose their neighbors. The 
average man in business or a profession 
must live in an apartment house or go out 
in the country, where living expenses are 
often higher than in the city. Most people 
have found that the ordinary apartment- 
house life in the big city is extremely un- 
comfortable, uncongenial and expensive, 
os where there are young children 
who are forced to mingle indiscriminately 
with the children of unknown fellow-ten- 
ants. In short, the tenant is at the mercy 
of the avaricious landlord, who is willing to 
take anybody who will pay his rent, and 
in the power of the janitor, who is deaf to 
appeal for comforts and conveniences. 

Among professional people especially, the 
New York apartment conditions, save in 
very expensive buildings, proved extremely 
irksome. Men who worked found them- 
selves in a bedlam; men who painted lost 
their inspiration in a chaos of discomforts. 
One day, less than four years ago, a num- 
ber of well-known artists met at a restau- 
rant. Each man had a hard-luck story 
about his apartment to tell. It happened 
that these artists were prosperous. Finally 
one of them said: 

‘“Why can’t we get a, sana and build a 
house of our own? We have to pay rent. 
Why not have some comfort?” 

A prominent architect was consulted, 
and he drew up plans for a twelve-story 
apartment-house. Each man in the orig- 
inal group (there were fifteen) contributed 
fifteen thousand dollars, and the remainder 
of the money needed was borrowed on a 
mortgage on the whole property. Apart- 
ments were provided for the owners, and 
ten extra ones were built as an investment 
feature. The conditions surrounding the 
apartments for tenants were that the 
renter must be agreeable to the owners of 
the apartment. Thus a censorship was 
put on the applicants for apartments. 

The first codéperative apartment was 
built on a side street where property was 
cheap. No difficulty was experienced in 

etting tenants, for the place was well built. 
The rents for tenants averaged from eight- 
een hundred to twenty-five hundred dollars 
a year. The plan worked out successfully. 
Every stockholder owned his apartment 
outright; was living at less cost than be- 
fore, and getting a good deal more out of life. 

The success of the first codperative 
apartment led to the building of many 
others. The erection of these buildings 
has reached the point in New York where 
one great building and construction com- 

any does nothing else but build them. 
ts experts studied codperative building in 
Germany, England and Scotland, and a 
somewhat remarkable system has been 
perfected. A group of men can go to this 
eo say: 

‘“We have twenty thousand dollars each 
and we want you to build us a coéperative 
apartment.” 

The company will give an estimate for 
the completed building to be delivered at 
an upset price on a certain date. It guaran- 
tees the title of the property and pays in- 
surance and taxes until the structure -is 
formally handed over. It assumes all the 
risk of increased cost from rise in the price 
of material or labor troubles. 

This company has demonstrated to the 
owners of coéperative apartments that, 
instead of the two or three per cent., which 
the regular apartment landlord is content 
to receive on his investment, they can get 
four or five times that much. 

The ag for the codperative apartment 
is simply this: ten men of the same or con- 
genial professions, or who know each other 
very well, contribute twenty thousand dol- 
lars that each one wants to invest. Each 
man also wants as good a home as he can 


get, and at the same time he wants his 
money safely and profitably employed. 
The codperative apartment meets both of 
these requirements. 

These ten men can go to the construc- 
tion company already mentioned or to 
some other contractor. Their combined 
resources are two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. A company is formed with a capital 
stock of two hundred thousand dollars and 
each man gets an equal number of shares. 
This company owns the apartment-house. 
But apartment-houses in New York cost 
more than two hundred thousand dollars. 
So a loan of three hundred thousand dol- 
lars is made, and a mortgage on the whole 
property is given to secure it. The con- 
struction company that makes a specialty 
of codperative apartments has facilities 
for negotiating very. large loans. 

It has been found most profitable to 
build the codperative apartment on a 
cheap piece of ground. This helps to build 
up the neighborhood; the ground on which 
the house is built increases in value all the 
time, and thus the investment is becoming 
more valuable. 

The investment feature of the codpera- 
tive apartment is worth emphasizing, for 
it has a double value, first, in providing 
comfort and a home, and second, as a defi- 
nite means of employing money profitably. 
The man who contributes twenty thousand 
dollars to the building of a successful 
coéperative apartment gets much more 
return on his money than if he had invested 
it in bonds or other safe investments, and 
at the same time he is living better than 
ever before. 

It frequently happens that a man who 
has invested twenty thousand dollars in an 
apartment sells his apartment before the 
building is ready for occupancy for a profit 
of several thousands of dollars. One man 
who invested this sum of money leased his 
— for ten years at an annual rental 
of thirty-five hundred dollars. 

Of course, whenever one of the stock- 
holders sells his apartment or leases it, it is 
done with the unanimous consent of the 
other stockholders. This is done to keep 
out undesirables. 

It has been the custom to charge the 
stockholders a rent during the first year of 
their residence in the house. A man who 
owns twenty thousand dollars’ worth of 
stock would pay from twelve hundred to 
fourteen hundred dollars. This money 
would go to pay the fixed charges, such as 
interest on the mortgage, heating, light- 
ing and janitor service. This is only done 
in case the apartments for tenants are not 
rented the first year. Even if the stock- 
holder had to pay a small rent for two or 
three years he would be getting a twenty- 
five-hundred or three-thousand-dollar-a- 
year apartment for much less than its 
ordinary cost, with a great many more 
comforts than he would ordinarily receive. 

In many of the codperative apartments 
no rent was paid by the stockholders from 
the start. In the case of three big apart- 
ments on West Sixty-seventh Street the 
stockholders not only had their rent free 
the first year, but a surplus to apply to a 
sinking fund to pay off the mortgage. 

These codperative apartments are really 
big home clubs, and they are conducted 
very much like clubs. ‘The directors, who 
are selected from the stockholders, are like 
a board of governors. They have the 
financial affairs in charge and exercise a 
general — of the company’s 
matters. These directors appoint what is 
called an administration committee, which 
bears the same relation to the apartment- 
house that a house committee does to a 
club. This committee runs the house. It 
appoints the jaritors, makes contracts for 
= and, what is more important to 
the housekeeper, provides her with service. 

The latest codperative apartment to be 
planned is to be erected at Twenty-four 
Gramercy Park. Its stockholders are 
thoroughly representative of the profes- 
sions, for among the incorporators are 
Richard Watson Gilder, representing liter- 
ature, Francis Wilson, the actor, and Jules 
Guérin, the artist. 
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Seed Catalog for 1909! 


AN ELEGANT BOOK OF 174 PAGES,—it is 
“THE SILENT SALESMAN” of the World’s 
Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade. It tells the 
plain truth about the Best Seeds that can be 
grown,—as proved at our famous FORDHOOK 
FARMS,— largest and most complete Trial 
Grounds in America. Handsomely bound in 
covers lithographed in nine colors it shows, 
with the colored plates Seven Choice Novelties 
in Vegetables, Three Superb “Spencer’”’ Sweet 
Peas and the most beautiful New Giant-flow- 
ered Pansies,—all accurately painted from 
nature. With hundreds of illustrations from 
photographs and carefully written descrip- 
tions it is A SAFE GUIDE to success in the 
garden and should be consulted by all planters. 
While too costly a book to send unsolicited 
(except to our regular customers), we are 
pleased to mail it FREE to every one who 
values Quality in Seeds. Shall we mail YOU 
a copy? If so, kindly write your address 
plainly and mail postal,—To-day ! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia 











anovefr $3 
Guaranteed 


A bona-fide written guarantee with every 
pair—means freedom from defective leather 
and workmanship; insures perfect fit and 
absolute comfort. 

If Hanovers do not fit they are returnable 
for a pair that does fit, or if a flaw develops 
in leather or workmanship, they’ll 
be replaced, repaired, or money re- 
funded, as the case warrants. 

Hanover styles are the latest, 
and the materials the finest— 
oak-tanned soles, solid 
leather box-toes and coun- 
ters. Full of comfort and 
satisfaction. Maker direct to 
wearer, $3 instead of five. 




















Thirty-seven Hanover shoe-stores 
in 30 cities. Write for location of 

nearest store; alsostyle book and 
system offoot-measurement. If 
not near a Hanover Store, or- 
der by mail direct from fac- 
tory. Give style wanted 
and size of last comforta- 

ble shoes, add 25c for ex- 
pressage, and we'll ship 
prepaid same day order 

is received. 


SHEPPARD & 
MyErs Co. 
Factory, Hanover, Pa. 























BUILD WITH CEMENT 


Do it yourself with our = 7 

$1650 HOLLOW BLOCK +... 

1652 MACHINE. Save Money K 
We give complete instructions. | / 
Catalog Free. ( 

Book of Designsand FloorPlans, = 
10 cts. in silver or stamps. = SS a 

REED MFG. CO., Box 107, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


All Safety Razor Blades *}1 


Including all double-edged blades espe- 2C 
cially. Youcan’t afford to throw away your 
dull blades. We sterilize, resharpen and return your 
own blades better than new at this trifling cost. 
State make of blades and we will send you a con- 
venient mailing package free. Write today. Address 
KEENEDGE Co., 800 Keenedge Blidg., Chicago 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY 
—“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 





Any letter that is 
worth careful word- 
ing is worthy of fine 


paper. 

Any letter that carries a hope 
ought to be on paper that wins 
a welcome. Any letter that 
pleads a chance for your goods 
or services demands a paper 
which makes friends with the 
reader’s eyes and his sense of 
quality. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


is the business paper that does 
business. It is the proper fin- 
ish for a well-built reason. The 
finish is the first thing seen. It 
has the convincing look, which 
is half the battle 


That it pays always t» use OLD HAMPSHIRE 
Bonp for commercial stationery is the testi- 
mony of prudent business men. Prove this 
for yourself—let us give you the OLp 
HAMPSHIRE Bonp Book of Specimens. It 
contains suggestive specimens of letterheads 
and other business forms, printed, litho- 
graphed and engraved on white and fourteen 
colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE 
Bonn. 


Hampshire 
Paper Company 


Only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 









MADE" ALITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY" 
—“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 
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Woo Horns (vor venctreo) 


With the Music Master Wood Horn 
on your Talking Machg or Phono- 
graph you can reali 
expectations in the rep 
instrumental and vo 








rendering a reson 
duction with pe: 






THE Music MASTER WooD 


are made from finest selected solid oak, mahogany 
and imported spruce, finished with a beautiful 
French polish. 
SENT ON ONE WEEK’S TRIAL. Your money re- 
funded if you are not satisfied. 
Lf your dealer can't supply the Music Master Wood 
Horn, write us. Illustrated description on request. 


SHEIP & VANDEGRIFT, Inc. 
Manufacturers and Patentees 
813 N. 5th Street, Philadelphia 








I make a specialty of fine Die Stamped Stationery for 


personal cor- 
respondence. My new system enables me to furnish this high-grade 


Stationery for less than one-third the price others ask. Hundreds 
of pleased customers all over the U. S. express delight and surprise 
at the low price and high quality of my stationery. All I ask isa 
small trial order —send me 50c for a sample lot of Letter Paper, 
Envelopes and Postcards Die with 
Initial — I guarantee not only to please and surprise you, but that 
you could not duplicate the value elsewhere for three times the 
price. If you don’t care to order a sample lot, write me anyhow ; 
let me send my samples. I also make all kinds of business and 
professional stationery, visiting cards, etc. G agents wanted. 


FRED H. McCLURE, Box A 462, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE LONG ARM OF THE 
SECRET POLICE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


the horizon the engineer corps was hard at 
work altering the position of the batteries. 
What that little visit of the Kaiser cost the 
British Government no one knows but the 
officials of the British War Office, and they 
won't tell. 

The secret political agents of the 
European Governments are, as a rule, men 
whose honor is more or less doubtful; they 
form, as it were, a guild whose ranks 
are recruited from all classes of society. 
Usually they are well-bred people, famil- 
iar with several languages, of charming 
manners and excellent appearance, but 
burdened with moral defects, who have 
suffered shipwreck in their own class, 
but still retain sufficient external polish 
and grace of manner to be able easily to 
deceive those who are ignorant of their 
former lives. Among them are adventurers 
and political refugees whose dark past is 
difficult to brighten, and who, as widely- 
traveled men, have sharpened their wits to 
such a degree that they can track and dis- 
cover what an army of the best official 
detectives could not find out. But there 
are also persons of another class, morally 
corrupt, avaricious, traitorous subjects of 
their own Governments, whose need or 
greed for gold causes them to act as spies 
on the nations whose uniform they wear. 
But sometimes a letter addressed to a 
foreign embassy miscarries, the agents of 
the secret police arrest some trusted officer 
of the army or navy, and a court martial 
has a secret sitting. Then, one morning, 
the troops of the garrison are paraded, and 
a haggard, ale-faced man in uniform is 
walked slowly down the lines. Two non- 
commissic~e4 officers step forward and tear 
the epatiets from his shoulders and the 
emblems of rank from his sleeves and 
cap; they cut the buttons from his tunic 
and finally break in two the sword he has 
disgraced, and throw the pieces at his feet. 
Then the drums rattle out the roll of dis- 
honor, and with hanging head the traitor 
passes down the lines again, this time to a 
prison-van and a transport-ship, to New 
Caledonia or Devil’s Isle—and to remorse. 


Americans Trailed by Turkish Spies 


It is not unnatural, perhaps, that every 
absolute sovereign should wish to have a 
secret police. No one is better served in 
this respect than those two past-masters 
in statecraft, Wilhelm of Germany and 
Abdul Hamid of Turkey. They both know 
perfectly well that there is a kind of tacit 
conspiracy to keep disagreeable things 
from their ears, that they are seldom told 
the whole truth, and that they are liable 
to be deceived as to the real motives of 
their Ministers, as to the attitude of for- 
eign ambassadors, and as to the general 
view entertained of themselves by the 
masses of their peoples. They have organ- 
ized, therefore, systems of espionage of 
their own, whereby they are able to keep 
their fingers ever on the pulse of public 
opinion, to be informed immediately of the 
doings, sayings and opinions of their Min- 
isters, and to keep a close supervision over 
their subjects and the strangers within 
their gates. 

One of Abdul Hamid’s most trusted ad- 
visers is an American sailor of fortune, 
Bucknam Pasha, now commander of the 
seagoing division of the Ottoman fleet. 
And yet this bluff, open-minded sea-dog, 
who has never hesitated to tell the Sultan 
exactly what he thought, has been sur- 
rounded by agents of the secret police 
from the first day he set foot in Constan- 
tinople. His butler, his cook, his body- 
servant, the doorkeeper of the apartment 
in which he lives, are all in the pay of the 
secret service. He cannot take a drive in 
the suburbs of the capital, or go quail- 
shooting across the Bosphorus in Anatolia, 
or cruise in his yacht on the Marmora, that 
he does not find himself accompanied by 
one or more spies in the guise of naval 
aides-de-camp. I remember that on one 
occasion, a year or two ago, I was cruising 
along the Anatolian coast with Bucknam 
in his ht, the Oberon. By some unex- 
plainable piece of good fortune we had suc- 
ceeded in escaping the vigilance of the 
spies and had embarked unobserved, as we 
thought, so that, with the exception of a 
handful of Turkish sailors to handle the 





boat, we found ourselves alone and at lib- | 
erty to speak our thoughts—a feeling few | 


men know in Turkey. That night we 
dropped anchor off Maltepé, a tiny hamlet 
on a deserted part of the Asiatic coast, and 
about the most unlikely place in the world 
in which to search for us. But before three 
hours had passed we saw a caique shoot out 
from shore, and a few minutes later one of 
Bucknam’s aides, Lieutenant R—— Bey, 
clambered aboard with the plausible expla- 
nation that he had been quail-shooting 
along that portion of the coast, that he had 
had the good fortune to recognize the yacht, 
and that he had come out in the hope that 
we would take him back to Constantinople 
with us. The truth of the matter was that 
as soon as the secret police authorities 
learned that the Oberon had sailed with 
only two Americans aboard, every town 
and hamlet along the coast was notified by 
telegraph to look out for us, and, imme- 
diately news of our whereabouts was re- 
ceived, R Bey was sent in a torpedo 
boat in pursuit. Some days later a friend 
in the Turkish secret service, growing con- 
fidential over a dinner-table, told me that 
the chief of police had been kept informed 
by telegraph of every place at which we 
touched during our brief cruise, what we 
bought at each, with whom we spoke and 
what we said. 





The Bandmaster’s Break 


In no part of the Empire has the system 
of espionage become so intolerable as in 
Syria. Letters are opened, telegrams inter- 
cepted, post-cards confiscated, and scores 
of educated and intelligent Syrians have, 
to my actual knowledge, been thrown into 
loathsome prisons for having in their pos- 
session works dealing with questions of 
constitutional government. Every third 
person is a spy, and though conditions have 


considerably improved since the Young | 


Turks have come into power, the days are 
not yet past when even the slightest allu- 
sion to freedom in the political sense is 
sufficient to send the speaker to the burn- 
ing sands of the Hedjaz or the fever-ridden 
oasis of Tripoli. A story for which I do not 
care to vouch, but which, from my knowl- 
edge of Turkish police methods I have rea- 
son to think is true, runs something like 
this. Some two or three years ago an 
American squadron, cruising in the Medi- 
terranean, was expected to pay a visit to 
Beirut. The Vali (the Governor-General), 
wishing to show due honor to the Ameri- 
cans, ordered the imental bandmaster 
to procure copies of the American national 
anthem and have his band practice it, that 
it might be played with pleasing effect 
upon the arrival of the fleet. The order 
was cabled to a music house in London, 
and in due course there arrived copies of 
The Star-Spangled Banner, the scores hav- 
ing the words of the song in English be- 
neath. With these before them the band 
began to practice assiduously. The local 
chief of the secret police, a typical Turkish 
official, who had been educated in Europe, 
and who was, in consequence, conversant 
with several languages, happened to be 
driving past the barrack-yard one morning 
while the band was in the throes of its 
struggle with the American composition. 
Being himself something of a musician, the 
police official stopped his carriage and, sum- 
moning the bandmaster, inquired the name 
of the piece which the musicians were tor- 


turing. The leader awry 4 produced a 
copy of The Star-Spangled Banner, down 
which the official ran his eye. Suddenly he 


straightened up. ‘By the beard of the 
Prophet, what means this?” he thundered, 
turning on the trembling musician. ‘‘ Www- 
wh-wh-what is it, Excellency? 
what is the matter?” faltered the other. 
‘Matter enough!” roared the police offi- 
cial. ‘Treason—nothing less! Do you 
long to find yourself an exile in Fezzan? 
Listen! This perfidious music reads: ‘The 
star-spangled banner, oh, long may it wave 
o’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave!’ Imbecile! Blockhead! Don’t you 
know that this is not the land of the 
free or the home of the brave—this is 
TURKEY!” Out came the ever-ready 
blue pencil, words and music alike were 
marked across, and when the American 
squadron dropped anchor in St. George’s 


Wh-wh- | 
















A Safe Investment 
for your January Funds 


OUR dividend earnings for the 
past few months should yield you 
6% interest for the new year. 
6% Gold Bonds offer you an oppor- 
tunity to participate in one of the safest 
and most profitable business enterprises 
in the world—the purchase and improve- 
ment of New Yor City real estate along 
the line of the city’s greatest growth. 
By investing in A-R-E 6% Gold 
Bonds you secure the three essentials 
of an ideal investment: 


AMPLE SECURITY 
LIBERAL RETURN 

CASH AVAILABILITY 
'HESE. Bonds are secured by the entire 
Assets of the American Real Estate 
Company—over $11,000,000.00. For 21 years 
this Company has paid 6% interest —has returned 
nearly $4,000,000.00 in interest and principal 
to thousands of investors. Issued in two forms: 


6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more 


For Income Earning, paying 
interest semi-annually by coupons. 
6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year 


For Income Saving, purchas- 
able by instalment payments carry- 
ing liberal su or privileges. 
Write today for literature giving complete 
information, including map of New York City 
showing location of the Company's properties. 


American Real Estate Co. 
Founded 1888 Assets over $11,000,000 
Capital and Surplus over $1,600,000 
511 Night and Day Bank Bldg. 

527 Fifth Avenue New York 




























Going to Build? 


Ne Waterproof and Air Tight Building Paper on 
walls beneath clapboards or shingles means a yearly saving 
of one-third in heating cost. It makes rooms comfortable and 


healthy, and free from draughts and dampness. 
. . 
Neponset Building Paper 

See that it is used on your house. Write for booklet, 
“Comfortable Homes,"’ it tells the story you ought to know. 

A bungalow, garage, barn, or any kind ofa building, from a 
poultry house to a factory, needs a good roofing—one easy to 
apply, that will prove durable and attractive— will not leak. 
No trouble to those who use Paroid Roofing. It is absolutely 
unaffected by any climatic extremes. 


° ° 
Paroid Roofing 

has stood the test of time. Our booklet “‘Pareid Proofs'’ will 

tell you why it is the best. Write for it and free sample. 








F. W. BIRD & SON, 230 Mill Street, E. Walpole, Mass. 


Shur-On 








Fyeglasses 


The newest Shur-On style | 


\ 

If you wear glasses or need \_ 
glasses, you should have our book. 
‘* Styles and Innovations in Eyeglasses”’ 
embodies the results of our 45 years’ ex- 
perience in the proper making and fitting 
of glasses. Tells and shows how your 
= should look, fit and feel; why 














ur-Ons are the most stylish, comfort 
able and helpful; what you have a right 
to expect from any optician; Aow even 
the finest lenses are often ruined by 
ill-fitting frames and mountings 
Tite today for this valuable book. New 
and enlarged edition just issued. Free on request. 


E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. B 
Established 1864 Rochester, N. ¥. << 








Here’s 


individuality 


Style that’s 
different 


ee, 







winter favorites—built to with- 
stand dampness and cold. 


Essential to health is perfect 
foot protection — the Florsheim 
shoe furnishes it. Most styles 
$5.00 and $6.00. 


Write for style book 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 












Ideal System of Water Supply 

If there’s a spring or stream on your ground, you 
can have. at small expense, a continuous supply of 
running water delivered under strong pressure for 
use in the kitchen, bathroom, laundry, stable and 
for spraying the garden, by simply installing a 


Niagara 


Hydraulic Ram 


Works automatically, requires no attention and \ 
is cheaper than any other pump or power. Don't | } 
install any water system until you bbs 1 
“Aha 
sit bap 
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write for a copy of our catalogue 
*“*A D,"’ which explains our method 
and gives you the cost. Also ask 
for our guaranteed estimate. We 
furnish Caldwell TowersandTanks. 


Niagara Hydraulic Engine Co. | 
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140 Nassau St., New York 
Factory: Chester, Pa. 








— “A sweep of the hand sets it spinning” ——= 


“THE IDEAL 


Ball-bearing Top” 


It will spin for five 
minutes. Each top 
packed in Box with 6 
colored disks. A 
touch of the finger 
while top is spinning 

makes beautiful 
color com- 
binations. 


The youngest child 
can spin it for there is 
no winding. Beautiful- 
ly Nickeled, Nothing 
to wear out. Rubber 
Tire prevents injury 
to fingers or 
furniture. . 









Buy of 


Send us 
your or 
Dealer 25c. 
CUSHMAN & 240 West 23d St., 


DENISON MFG. CO. New York City 
Will keep a child quietly amused for hours 











Has stood all tests in all climates 
for 15 years. Don’t experiment, 
get certainty. Geta 
SUCCESSFUL 

Incubatorand Brooder.Anybody § 
canoperatetheinandmakemoney. | 
Let us prove it to you. Booklet. 
“Proper Care and Feeding of ria 
Chicks, Ducksand Turkeys,"'10c. " 
Poultry paper, 1 year, 10c. Write for free catalog. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO.,548 2nd8t., Des Moines, Ia. | 


STAMPS 


WORLD’S BEST INCUBATOR 














150 varieties fine foreign, 15¢; 50 
varieties Asia only, 35¢; 50 varieties 
Africaonly, 35¢; 1000 mixed foreign, 
25c. 5 Japanese and new list free. 


PHILA. STAMP CO., 1204 Chestnut 8t., Phila., Pa. 
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Bay it was greeted with the strains of their 
national anthem—with that particular bar 
left out. 

Here is another story of the secret po- 
lice for which I can vouch, however, and 
which is interesting as showing that noth- 
ing is too trivial or minute to escape their 
attention. When William gc soype Bryan, 
during his recent tour of the globe, was 
leaving Syria for Constantinople, a zealous 
missionary, bidding him farewell, pressed 
into the hand of the Nebraskan a religious 
tract which was headed, Christ Came to 
Earth to Save All Sinners. Mr. Bryan 
placed the tract in the top of his trunk, 
and upon his arrival at Constantinople it 
was ome confiscated by the police, 
together with all his other literature. A 
protest was made through the American 
Ambassador, and three days later his books 
and papers were returned uninjured. The 
tract alone had been tampered with, and 
that, by the clever use of red ink, had been 
made to read, Christ Came to Earth to 
Save All CHRISTIAN Sinners. 


The Snooping Archeologist 


The Russian bear has long had his eye 
on that strip of Asiatic Turkey which 
forms a highroad between Trebizond on 
the Black Sea and Alexandretta on the 
Mediterranean. Just at present it is a 
sort of highroad for Armenian refugees and 
political agitators, but one of these days, 
perhaps, the Bear will shamble down from 
the north and gather it in, just as he 
gathered in Georgia and the Caucasus and 
Turkestan, for he is in sad need of an out- 
let to a southern sea. Hence this disturbed 
area forms a field for the activities of 
Russian secret agents, who, under the 
guise of commercial travelers and mer- 
chants in search of foreign trade, or as be- 
speneee archeologists, steadily carry on 
their work of inciting discontent and even 
open rebellion among the Sultan’s Arme- 
alan and Kurdish subjects. Every now 
and then you read in the newspapers of the 
atrocities committed by Kurdish bands on 
the defenseless Armenians, and, like some 
thousands of your fellow-citizens, you wax 
virtuously indignant and proclaim to the 
breakfast-table that Abdul Hamid ought 
to be wiped out. Pray do not imagine for 
an instant that these periodical outbursts 
of religious fanaticism, as they appear 
to be, are instigated by ‘Abdul Hamid. 
Far from it. He is much too clever a 
diplomat thus to needlessly arouse the 
anger of the Christian Powers (he tried 
the experiment once in Constantinople in 
’98 and found it didn’t pay), and when he 
protests his innocence of any complicity in 
them he is only speaking the truth. The 
real instigator of these anti-Christian 
demonstrations is itself a Christian Power, 
and the gold which it pays so liberally to 
certain bloodthirsty Kurdish chieftains 
for services rendered has on it a double 
eagle. One of these days, however, when 
the time is opportune and the stage is fully 
set, there will be one massacre too many, 
and Russia, in a burst of righteous bo non 
will find herself obliged to ‘‘temporarily 
occupy”’ these troubled districts with her 
troops, that her co-religionists in Armenia 
may be saved from further Mohammedan 
rsecution. I know the chief of the 
ussian spies who is carrying on the pre- 
liminary campaign in Western Asia. He is 
a very delightful and entertaining person 
indeed, with charming manners and a 
highly-cultivated taste for caviar and 
vodka. He used to pose as a dilettante 
archeologist and snooped diligently around 
all the ruins from Sidon to Lake Van, which 
gave him an excellent excuse for conversin 
with all sorts of queer people, but not, 
fear, on archzological subjects. But one 
day a Russian grand duke came on a visit 
to Damascus, which is the headquarters 
of an army corps and is, in consequence, 
packed with Turkish spies, and the sup- 
a. archeologist thought wise to call on 
is Imperial Highness. All might have 
passed off well enough, but the grand duke 
was taken unaware, and before he realized 
what he was saying he had blurted out the 
real name of the archzologically-inclined 
gentleman—and it did not happen to be 
the name by which he was known in 
Turkey, where no one had ever dreamed 
of addressing so eminent a professor as 
Colonel—and all this in the presence of a 
oup of quietly-observant Turkish officials. 
hough the Russian still remains in 
Turkey, his value as a secret agent has 
been nullified, for his real vocation was 
made known by a slip of a royal tongue, 
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For Famous Holeproof Sox 


The lowest price of these sox was formerly 
33% a pair. 

Yet now — at 25c-— you get the same—the 
identical quality that you got before. So the 
reduction is in the price alone. We now save 
you a half a dollar on every six pairs you buy. 
The reason we can do this is as follows: 


The Best Yarn —Which We Use 
Exclusively—Now Costs Us 10c 
per Pound Less Than Before 


We now pay an average of 63c per lb.—which 
is the top market price for the finest Egyptian 
and Sea Island cotton yarn that the sn parma 
duces. Before we paid 73¢ for this identical yarn. 

Were it not for this fact, we would be forced 
to cheapen the grade of the sox in order to 
sell you six pairs as we now do for $1.50—50c 
less than before. 


The Saving is Yours— Not Ours 
We could buy yarn, as others do, for less 
than half what we pay. 
But the sox wouldn’t be soft and comfortable. 
You’d wear them only once. 


See if “‘ Holeproof’”’ aren’t softer and finer 
than any sox you know. 


Gre Your Hose bnswrelk ? 


But be sure when you buy that the name 
is ‘‘ Holeproof”’—the original guaranteed sox— 


For there are over 100 imitations now made 





on the ‘‘Holeproof” idea. The sox from 
which so many others are patterned are the 
most likely to please you. 

It took 31 vears to perfect ‘‘ Holeproof.’”’ It 
will take that long to perfect the others. 

But we leave it to you—compare all kinds. 
Then get what your judgment says. 

If yourdealerhasn’t them, order direct fromus. 


FA US 
floleprooffiosiery 
Six Pairs Guaranteed Six Months 





Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and light weight. 
Black, light and dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, and black with 
white feet. Sizes, 944 to 12. Six pairs of a size and weight in a 
box. All one color or assorted, as desired. 

Holeproof Sox (extra light weight)— Made entirely of Sea 
Island cotton. 6 pairs, $2.00. 

Holeproof Lustre-Sox — 6 pairs, $3. Finished like silk. Extra 
light weight. Black, navy blue, light and dark tan, and pearl 
gray. Sizes, 934 to 12. “ 

Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Medium weight. 
Black, tan, and black with white feet. Sizes, 

8 to ll. 

Holeproof Lustre-Stocking- —6 pairs, $3. 
Finished like silk. Extra light weight. Tan 
and black. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Boys’ Holeproof Stockings —6 pairs, $3. 
Black andtan. Specially reinforced knee, heel 
and toe. Sizes, 5 to 11. 


Misses’ Holeproof Stoc! —6 pairs, $3. 


Black andtan. Specially reinforced knee, heel 
and toe. Sizes, 5 to 944. These are the best Reg. U.S. Pat. 
children’s hose made today. Office, 1906 


Ask for our free book, ‘‘How to Make 
Your Feet Happy.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 255 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





YG LAY O72 Sectional 







ON APPROVAL 1 O O PER SECTION 

FREIGHT PAID e AND UP 
Send for our latest Catalogue No. 25 in which we illustrate the different grades from neatly 

finished Solid Oak to the higinly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. New York Office— Flatiron Bldg. 





~ Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional 
Bookcases are made for and 
universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout 
the country. 

Artistic appearance, solidity, 
of construction, with latest 
practical improvements, com- 
bine to make them the leading 

Sectional Bookcases. 
Rigid economy, acquired by the 
manufacture of a single product 
in large quantities, combined with 
our modern methods of selling 
direct to the user, enable us to offer a 
superior article at a considerable saving 

in cost to the purchaser. 














Moon Light Waltz 


Written by Fred Stone, appeals to lovers of the 
better class of music. To anyone in U.S. or 
Canada sending the name and address of one 
or more dancing teachers, and 10c in stamps 
to cover cost of mailing, we will send an advance 
copy of this most beautiful waltz-song medley. 


WILLARD TIFFANY PUBLISHING CO. 
St. Clair and Doan Sts. Cleveland, Ohio 














AGENTS. NEW INVENTION 


Automatic Curry Co 


Indispensable. 


and other new 
self-sellers. 
Make their own demand. 
First applicants control unlimited sales. § 
Large profits. Write for proof and trial offer. 


CLEAN COMB CO., Box 23, Racine, Wis. 
BIG DEMAND EVERYWHERE 









st Health Cereals. 


Perfect Breakfas' 
4 e and Biscuit. 











The 
° . ° 
University of Chicago 
OFFERS 
350 of its class-room courses by corre- 
spondence. One maytakeup HighSchool 
or College studies at almost any pointand 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree. 
Coursesfor Teachers, Writers, Ministers, 
Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, 
and many in other vocations. 


The U.of C., Div.C, Chicago, Ill. 
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BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% |NTEREST 


This bank, which protects its depositors with capital and surplus of over six and one 
half million dollars, welcomes the single dollar of the man or woman of moderate | 
means just as much as the thousands of the wealthy. Send to-day for free booklet“‘ M.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


RESOURCES OVER 









THE CITY OF BANKS. 
MILLION DOLLARS 
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The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 


of shapes 
and colors in 
Knapp -Felt 
Derbies and 
soft hats afford a satis- 
factory opportunity for 
individual selection. 
Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats 
are Six Dollars. Knapp-Felts 


are Four Dollars, everywhere. 
Write for The Hatman. 


THE CrRoruT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 





PAPER DIAPERS 
APPEAL T0 THE 
MOTHER OF THE BABE 


Pad Py. . 


In the first kid that ever wore a 
paper Diaper Doni look good 10 you? 





I HAVE worn Whitelaw Paper Diapers since the day I was 

born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
scalded or chafed. Very few babies in this world can say 
that. Made of very strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a 
perfect absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist 
to prevent chafing, and shaped to fit. To be worn inside the 
regular Diaper and destroyed when sviled. We could fill a 
column in their praise, but any Mother will know. Cost less 
than one centeach. 75 cts. per 100, at Factory, or will mail 
50 postpaid for $1.00. Also make the famous Whitelaw 
Paper Blankets, Sanitary, Healthful and Warm, $3.00 
per dozen f. o. b. Cincinnati, or two ful! size as sample by 
mail, postpaid, for One Dollar. Not sold in stores. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept.4, Cincinnati, O. 


HAN DIHOOK 






















Always Ready! 
Press the top —and 
there’s your hook! 


That's all the Handihook needs — 
a thumb-push. No hammering or 
screwing like with ordinary hooks. 
‘That's why it's better. 
Small in size but big in strength. It 
is so scientifically constructed that you 
can hang anything up to 10 Ibs. on it and 
it won't flinch. Won't disfigure wall or 
woodwork. The Handihook is ‘‘just 
the thing’’ for hanging up pictures, calendars, 
whisks, towels, coats, waists, skirts, reference 
books, utensils, etc., etc. Handsomely designed 
and finished. Brass, 25¢ doz. Gun Metal, 
Nickel and Antique Copper, 30¢ doz. 


Send 10c and dealer's name 


for sample set. 


A.GOERTZ &co. 
282 Morris Ave. 



































Secure. 
See angle 


of pin 








Newark, N. J. 
The latest, most useful 
quick selling novelty ever 
put out is our 


AGENT 


Gees — DINNER 
PAIL SET 


Set consists of steel knife and fork with polished wood 
handles, brass riveted, sliding each into the other, as 
shown, Every working remem Barr one at sight. Get it 
while it’s new. Write today for special proposition. 
D. THOMAS MFG. CO.,17 Barney Block, Dayton, O. 


STUDY 
LAW 








The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
adapted toevery one. Recognized by courts and 
educators. Experienced and competent instruct- 

rs. akes spare time only. Three courses — 
Preparatory, Business, College. Prepares for 
practice. Will better yourcondi- « 
tion and prospects in business. 

Students and graduates 
everywhere. Full particulars 
and Easy Payment Plan free. 


SPrefhool of Law, 


658 Majestic Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 













and now, wherever he goes, he is himself | 


tracked by spies. 


No division of the international secret | 
police is more devious in its ways than the | 


mysterious Third Section, for the Musco- 

vite combines the incisive reasoning of the 

eg with the wily methods of the 
riental. 

Kishinef the correspondent of one of the 


Shortly after the atrocities at | 


great British weeklies visited Russia for | 


the purpose of obtaining a series of photo- | 
their | 


graphs of the disturbed districts an 
inhabitants. Being a man of high personal 


standing and considerable literary fame, | 
and bearing letters of introduction to many | 
persons high in power, he was shown the | 


most marked attentions, and the secret | 
police, who invariably interfere with the | 


movements of foreign journalists, placed 


no obstacles whatever in his way. To | 


his own surprise he was given an absolutely 
free hand and allowed to a what- 


ever he pleased. Three months he spent 
in the Tsar’s dominions, traveling and | 
photographing from Archangel to Odessa | 


and to his heart’s content. Then, laden 
with negatives which —— to increase 
his reputation and that of his journal, 
he started for home. But at the frontier 
he was stopped. The agents of the Third 
Section rifled his every box and bag. 
They even removed the films from his 
camera and opened the boxes of unexposed 
plates. Every photograph, every negative 
and every bit of writing on his person and 
in his luggage was seized. Then, and then 
only, was he permitted to proceed. The 
thousands of miles he had traveled and 
the hundreds of pictures he had taken had 
all gone for nought. Why? Ask the 
Russian secret police. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The activities of the secret police know | 


no frontiers. In January, 1907, two 
Russian political fugitives, flying from 
the wrath to come, ‘eft Russia between 
two days and made their way to Egypt, 
where they hoped to find asylum under 
the shadow of the British flag. But these 
men were of more than ordinary importance 
to the Russian Government; they held 
secrets which must not be divulged, so 
the telegraph wires were kept hot between 
the Nevski Prospect and Downing Street 


and between Downing Street and the | 


British agency in Cairo, the real seat of the 
Government of Egypt, and at last Lord 
Cromer gave his consent to the extradition 


| of the fugitives, who, unaware of all this 


international furore, believed themselves 
safely hidden away in the labyrinth of 
Alexandria’s native quarter. hen the 


| long arm of that terrible Third Section, of 





| which so much has been written but of 


which so little is known, reached out 
across those two thousand miles of land 
and water and plucked out those two 
miserable fugitives from their hiding- 

lace in an Oriental bazar, and though an 
indignant mob smashed every window in 
the Russian consulate, and tore down the 
double eagle over the door, and though old 
Ibadi Pasha, the Governor, came to put it 
up again with apologies and a band of 
music and a battalion of soldiers, those 
two men were put aboard a Russian ship 
and went back to St. Petersburg in the 
hands of the secret police. To-day, if they 
are still alive, a letter, to reach them, 
would doubtless have to be marked Siberia. 


Identification by Finger Prints 


It seems to be a popular notion that the 
term Scotland Yard corresponds to what is 
called the detective bureau in New York. 
This is an erroneous impression. Scotland 
Yard is the headquarters, or central office, 
of the entire metropolitan police force of 
London, that division known as the crim- 
inal investigation department correspond- 
ing to our own detective bureau. Here is 
centralized the corps of picked men who 
devote themsleves exclusively to ferreting 
out serious crime, and whose name is a 
terror to evildoers over the face of the 
globe. The London police are under the 
command of Sir E. R. Henry, who, while 
Inspector-General of Police for the Lower 
Provinces of India, experimented with the 
system of finger impressions until he was 
convinced that, as compared with the 
Bertillon system of measurement, it was 
far superior as a means of identifying 
criminals. Sir Francis Galton has esti- 
mated that not one finger impression in 
sixty-four billion is likely to resemble any 


; other, a finding which certainly shuts out 


the probability of confusing resemblances. 
In order to show me how quickly a set of 
impressions could be located in the general 





> RELIABLE DAYTON. 


~MOTOR CAR_ 


~ 
—_ 





“The first real successor to the horse.” 
Regardless of what one pays 
for a motor car, if the funda- 
mental principles of the carare 
expensive to maintain, the cost 
per mile, as well as the depre- 
ciation, is abnormal. And 
this is true whether the car 
is constructed to humor ex- 
pensive tastes, or to sell on 
the attractiveness of its price. 
As you read in the evening, you do not 
light every room in the house, nor do you 
huddle up toa candle. ‘The former would 


be needless expense for the light you want. 
The latter would be insufficient and inefh- 





cient—y ou provide a light whichis efficient 
for the comfort and service you require. 

For the same reasons you should not buy 
a many-cylindered pneumatic-tired motor 
car, which creates excessive expense for the 





actual service rendered. Nor should you 
purchase a flimsy, crudely-constructed car- 
riage motor car, which has neither the 
efficiency nor durability to be truly econom- 
ical. The Reliable Dayton corresponds 
to the light you read by. 
efficiency and service you want without 
It is the 
product of brains, skill and experience 
combined with reliable materials and work- 





It supplies the 


creating unnecessary expense. 


manship; it is cheapest in the end because 
built right in the beginning. 


Our catalogue, which talks straight to the point, 
and avoids the indirect generalities characteristic 
of motor car literature, will be sent on request. 


@ RELIABLE DAYTON MOTOR CAR CO. ol 
DEPT.12 CHICAGO 
, ‘ 
KX, / $122 DOWN 
aa 
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BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$1 Down puts into your home any Table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. Wesupply all cues, balls, &c., free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, 
adapted for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library table, 
or mounted on legs or stand. When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 
NO RED TAPE — On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write today for catalogue. 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 15 H STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 


If interested in BURROWES RUSTLESS FLY SCREENS, write for catalog 8. 


A Kalamazeo 


Direct:to You’ 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 













cities, villages 
$40 by buying a 


S in more t} 


Satisfied customer man 17,0) 
ach saved from §5 to 


We have more than 100,00 
have e€ 


ind towns in the United States who 
Kalamazoo stove or range on 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


direct from our factory at actual factory prices No stove or range has a higher 
reputation or gives better satisfaction. You run no risk 1 
dealers’ profits. We pay the freight 

Send a Postal for Catalogue 
For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 152. 

For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue No. 808 
Kalamazoo Stove Company. Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich 
Our patent oven thermometer makes baking 
and roasting easy 


You save all 
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Reliability and durability are the two essentials 
which the expert skater most carefully considers. 
In both particulars no other skate has ever been 
made to equal the celebrated 


BARNEY & BERRY 


(Quality made the name famous) 
Irving Brokaw says, ‘‘ They helped me to win the 
championship.’’ See them at your hardware dealer's. 
If he has not B. & B. Skates, send for illustrated 
catalog. It contains complete Hockey Rules and 
directions for constructing an ice rink. 


BARNEY & BERRY 
111 Broad Street Springfield, Mass. 



























| POULTRY SECRETS 


UR disclosure of many of the heretofore 
guarded secrets of successful poultry- 
men is creating a great sensation, and 


hundreds of copies of our book “ Poultry 
Secrets’’ have already been sold. One secret 
alone—that of getting an inexhaustible supply 
of the best winter poultry food at a cost of only 
15 cents or, bushel—has been sold and is still 
being sold by an enterprising poultryman for 


$5.00. The secret of 


Alternating Males for Fertile Eggs 


is worth hundreds of dollars to the breeder 
who must have fertile eggs. Felch’s Mating 
Secret, Gowell’s Fattening Secret, Mendel’s 
disclosures of the Laws of Heredity, Bracken- 
bury’s Salt Secret, Hunter's Secret of Success, 
the explanation of the Philo System are but 
a few of the many valuable disclosures. Use the 
secrets freely and profit, as many others have 
done, by knowing them. 


We Do Not Bind YoutoSecrecy 


FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia is the leading farm paper 
of the country. It is clean, boiled down, cream not skim- 


milk. It treats topics in season, is written by practical men 
and women who know when they have said enough and 
quit. Its poultry department is strong and ably conducted, 
and its garden, orchard, household, stock, dairy and other 
departments are invaluable equally to the expert and begin- 
ner. Its Poultry Department is one of its strongest features. 


Farm Journal for Five 
years and a copy of 


Poultry Secretsfor. . $1.( 0 10 


If you mention this magazine and your order reaches us by 


January 15th, we will send you a copy of the Lincoln Farm 
Almanac for 1909, It is filled with Lincoln stories and 
helpful recipes and information. Address, 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
927 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











sac gu 
NURSE 


Our entire method, 
including study and 
practice, taught by 
correspondence. 


Thts ts Mrs, BE. L. Evens, of San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., a successful graduate of this school. 






We have trained thousands’of women, 
beginners and practical nurses, in their 
@ own homes, to earn $10 to $25 a week. 

If you desire a larger sphere of influ- 
ence, greater independence, and wor- 
thier remuneration, 

Mail this Coupon 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


305 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
9) Please send your 56 pp. Blue Book for 1909, ex- 
plaining method, with stories of successful nurses. 


























file under this m, one of the detectives 
was sent out of the room and two sets of 
impressions were taken of my ten fingers. 
One set was placed in its file in the general 
collection, the man was recalled, handed the 
set which corresponded with that in the file, 
and told to find the duplicate. The detect- 
ive produced it in less than two minutes. 
e methods employed by the British 
and French detectives are almost diamet- 
rically opposed. In England an arrested 
man is presumed to be innocent until 
he is proved guilty. ‘‘One moment,” the 
English detective solemnly cautions the 
captured criminal; ‘“‘remember that what- 
ever you say will be used against you.’ If 
a murderer is caught red-handed over his 
victim he is held guiltless until the judge 
sentences him. In France no such assum 
tion is made. There the uncomfortable 
belief prevails that every one who'can be 
reasonably suspected of a crime is held to 
be = of that crime until his innocence 
is clearly proved. It must be admitted, of 
course, that innocent men have sometimes 
been punished, but this, as M. Hamard, of 
the Streté, will tell you, does not happen 
nearly so often as the public imagines, for 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred an 
innocent man can at once prove his inno- 
cence,without the slightest bit of difficulty. 


Our Own Secret Service 


The title United States Secret Service 
applies to one branch of the Government 
only—a division in the office of the Secre- 
tary of the at Washington. It is 
practically an independent bureau, having 
jurisdiction in all the States and Territories 
of the Union. There are twenty-eight 
districts throughout the country, each of 
which is under the immediate supervision 
of an operative-in-charge, with as man 
assistants and sub-headquarters in onan 4 
district as may be found necessa There 
are other branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment doing work of a confidential nature 
—secret agents in the customs service, 
special agents in the Bureau of Internal 

evenue, inspectors in the Post-Office 
Department; but none of these belong to 
the secret service proper. All information 
as to the number of men in the field, their 
names and official stations, is withheld by 
the administrative officers in the interests 
of efficiency, and in this respect the Ameri- 
can Secret Service, though frequently ridi- 
culed by police officials, is ey mae less being 
known about its operations than any sim- 
ilar organization in the world. 

While the primary function of the Ameri- 
can Secret Service is the a of 
counterfeiting, the detection of land frauds 
and the like, it has been used for other 
purposes, to the distinct advantage of the 
Government. During the war with Spain 
it was employed to checkmate the opera- 
tions of Spanish agents in the United 
States; it arrested a number of spies and 
brought about the expulsion from Canada 
of a former naval attaché of the Spanish 
Legation, who had established a base of 
operations across the Canadian frontier. 
At the time when the entire country, in- 
cluding the authorities at Washington and 
the officers of the ee hry navy, was 
guessing as to the whereabouts of Cervera’s 
fleet, and later as to that of Camara, much 
wonder was expressed that the American 
Government had not in Europe an active 
secret service corps which would be able 
to furnish the information so badly needed 
at that critical time. Although, as the 
result of almost criminal folly on the part 
of the authorities, no such corps was in 
existence, we were not entirely unrepre- 
sented in the enemy’s country during the 
war, for one American agent, a gentleman 
of brilliant educational attainments and 
high social standing, not only made a 
complete tour of the fortified coast towns 
and naval establishments in the Spanish 
peninsula, but was actually entertained 
and shown the military dispositions by 
General Weyler himself, the American spy 
having presented himself, on the strengt 
of an altered passport, as a German physi- 
cian traveling for pleasure. Three times 
was he discovered while making plans and 
photographs of fortifications, once he was 
actually captured in the act, and his sub- 
lime audacity in demanding the protection 
of the German consul, and the fact that his 
identity was vouched for by General Weyler 
himself, were all that saved him from a wall, 
a firing squad, and six feet of Spanish soil. 

Editor’s Note — This is the first of two papers on 
the world’s secret police. The second will appear 
next week, 
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Remington 


Every merit that Remington Typewriters have always had. 
Every merit that any typewriter has ever had. 
New and revolutionary improvements that no typewriter has ever had. 


Model 10, with Column Selector. 


Have 


Model 11, with Built-in Tabulator 











Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


— WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
Gi). FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY (Gi) 


A boot like this for man or boy is the best 
thing in footwear that money can buy 
for winter wear. Storm-proof, dura- 


ble, warm and dry. Made in “All 
America” high cut blucher, 12 to 17-inch 


top, tan oil grain stock, with solid heavy soles. 


> ACCORDING 
P rice $5.50 UP (38 onara) 
BY EXPRESS 50 CENTS EXTRA. 


Our well-known Brands of Shoes are sold generally 
by Dealers throughout the U. S. 


Write to-day for Our Family Footwear Catalogue. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
Dept. A, 10 and 12 High Street, Boston, Mass. 






























Hutchins’ Shoes 
are comfortably, 
tastefully and eco- 
nomically shod.” 


There’s a reason! 






























canes (as shown) leads the 
Our Mission Style (35.37°"") aia sts 
on account of its artistic simplicity, and because it is 
lower in price than any other sectional bookcase of this 
style. Don’t fail to get our prices before you buy—it means 
a saving to you. Besides you get a bookcase guaranteed by 
us and your furniture dealer, that is not surpassed in workman- 
ship, construction and finish. 
is also the lowest in price 


Our Mission Desk Section 429) (6. ONS 


like a desk, yet inexpensive and beautiful, and requires no extra floor space. 
Send for our big free catalog which explains clearly about the famous Gunn 
line in oak or mahogany, in any color desired. No unsightly iron bands, no 
sectional ear marks, Non-binding, roller-bearing doors that can be removed 
by simply unhooking. Dealers sell the Gunn line—or we ship direct. 


The Gunn Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

















Stamps Given {).2%2%5.0, 5,222: | | —==PATENTS that PROTECT 

- | a 1,000 mixed Suton i 100 ype tena pi pas Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 

10 different foreign coins 15c.—40 Japan on colo sheet 19c. .s. _B. i * D. é . 1869 
TOLEDO STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio £360.01 Wathen, 8.C 
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SIFT WEEK’S ASHES 
IN A FEW MINUTES 








Here’s the sifter you've 
alwaysneeded—nio work,no dirt, 
no waste—just solid-convenience and 
the greatest economy. 


HILL’S HUSTLER 
ASH SIFTER 


quickly pays for itself in saving of fuel, work, 
dirt and time. Fits ordinary barrel or iron 
can—lasts alifetime. Send for one today or 
write for big Folder S with all particulars. 
Sold by hardware and housefurnish- 
ing stores everywhere. Address 
HILL DRYER COMPANY 

305 Park Avenue 
Worcester, Mass. 





















+” Enolish Knockabout tlat 


A stylish, service- 
able hat; genuine 
English Felt, flexi- 
ble sweat band, trim- 
med with neat out- 
side ribbon, fordress 
or business. Would 
sell for $2.00 in most 
hat stores. Unequal- 
led for traveling, motoring, golfing, yachting, etc. 
Folds intoa neat,compact roll without damaging. 
All sizes. Four colors: Black, Brown, Green and Gra; 
mixtures. Weight 4 ounces. Postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 
State size and color desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


PANAMA HAT CO., 181 A William St., New York City 





DO YOU WANT TO 


Make More Money? 


More than many a man makes at a trade? 
Do you want to make extra money in your 
spare time? We want Agents for the 


RADIUMITE soxtre STROP 


A new discovery, covered by 16 patents. The most 
popular and quickest selling specialty ever put 
out. Anybody can sell it at sight. Big value 
for the money. Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or money back. Fine 
with every Strop. Let 
us show you how to make from $3 to $10 a 
day. No experience necessary. Outfit free 
to workers. Write today. 


R. Thomas Mig. Co., 314 Barney Blk., Dayton, 0. 
The “CADO” Fountain Pencil 


Requires no sharpening, has 
Oo metal parts and 
nothing to get 
out of order. 
adjustable in a neat 
fountain-pen iike holder. Ask 


your stationer for it or send us 10 
cents for the pencil with a box of refills. 
PLAIN OR COPYING LEADS 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., 240 W. 23d St., New York 


BIG PHONOGRAPH OFFER 


The original Thomas A, Edison Phono- 
graph. Unequalled as an entertainer and 
fun maker. Immensely enjoyed by old 
and young. Plays waltzes, rag-time, 
sacred and concert music, operas— 
everything. Prices very low, 
I SHIP ON APPROVAL 

All the outest Edioon. oe oe 

each. today m 

Free Catalogue No. 1. aise + 
EUGENE CLINE, 39 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 













Patented 


The LEAD is 























SHORTHAND 





IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters. No 
“* positions ’’—no *‘ ruled lines '’ — no‘‘ shading '’— no ‘‘word- 
signs ’* — no ‘‘ cold notes.’’ Speedy. practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Chicago dence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Il. 


LEARN PLUMBING 


One of the best paid of all trades. Plumbers 
are in demand everywhere at good wages. 
They have short hours. By our method of 
instruction we make you a skilled, practical 
plumber in a few months, so that you will be 
able to fill a good position or conduct a busi- 
ness of yourown. Write for free catalog. 
ST. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4442 Olive Street, 


















St. Louis, Mo. 





THE SAGE OF 
LITTLE THUNDER 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


consid’able old, you know, and ef your knot 
shoyldn’t hold we——”’ 

“Hold?” thundered Popsy. ‘‘It’ll hold 
in Heaven or Hell, if so be you need it thar. 
Jine — right hands.” 

Before they could do so, however, a clat- 
ter of hoofs sounded outside, and an in- 
stant later three horsemen, breasting the 
dooryard weeds like waves, dashed up to 
the door. But before they could unsling 
their Winchesters Old Sal’s wicked little 
eye stared unblinkingly into the foremost 
rider’s face. An instant later her right 
flank was backed up by two .44 Colt’s, 
which Tidd had whipped from his hips. 

“Throw up yer hands!” yelped Popsy 
savagely; and the hands of the three aston- 
ished riders went up in unison. ‘You're 
jist in time, Splayfoot Yarrow. We need a 
couple of witnesses—though we war callatin’ 
to git along without ’em—and you and a 
one of them red-headed cut- bans wit. 
you'll do. Listen! Tidd Fiitt, you take 
this hyer woman to be your lawful, wedded 
wife? Speak so the witnesses kin hyear.” 

“I do,” answered Tidd firmly, from be- 
hind his pair of unwavering barrels. 

“Tiony, you take this hyer man to be 
your lawful, wedded husbint, to love, cher- 
ish and obey? Speak up!” 

“T do,” answered the girl. 

“Then I —— you man and wife. 
Whom God hath jined together let no man 
put asunder!” 

There came a pause. It was the ven- 
erable officiator’s custom to close the mar- 
riage ceremony with a word of prayer. But 
to pray meant to shut his eyes, and these 
still gleamed fiercely behind Old Sal’s rear 
sight. After a moment’s reflection, how- 
ever, he did shut them. ‘“Pertect ’em, 
God. Let nuther devil ner man, ner devil 
in the gyarb of man, hurt ’em er make ’em 
afraid. Amen.” 

It was a briefer prayer than usual, and 
his 72 popped open on the Amen. 

‘Light, Splay,” he commanded, “and 
lay the shootin’ irons of your crowd on the 
ground. Then you and that young buck 
on the chestnut come forerd and make 
your mark on the license. I don’t reckon 
either on you kin write.” 

Splayfoot emitted a jocular curse. 

e swung down from his horse, deposited 
his party’s weapons on the ground, and ad- 
vanced to the threshold. Tidd slipped his 
pistols back into their holsters as a matter 
of courtesy, and Popsy reluctantly low- 
ered the hammer of Old Sal. 

Yarrow shook hands with Tidd, saying 
graciously, “I’m pleased fer to git a son 
with sich nerve.” Next he kissed his 
daughter. His voice was somewhat husk 
when hespoke. ‘‘ You’re Tidd’snow. You’ll 
look to him, ’stidder me, hereafter. But ef 
he abuses you kem back home ag’in.” 

‘I’m a-comin’ back often fer to visit you- 
all,’ answered the bride, with misty eyes. 
‘‘And Tidd’s a-comin’, too.” 

“All right. Your mommy’ll be glad to 
see yer. So’ll I, fer that matter.” He 
turned about. ‘‘ Well, Pop, you seem real 
happy over this —_ little job. You skunt 
us, I'll admit. But you wouldn’t if you 
hadn’t been so Methuselar-old that we-uns 
clean fergot about yer bein’ a knot-tier.”’ 

“‘Splay,” returned Popsy with an impish 
grin, “‘I knowed marritin’ Nag « to Tidd 
would be wuss’n settin’ a pine blaze under 
yom coat-tails. That’s whyI doneit. But 

must say you’re actin’ plumb nice and 
ladylike. r’s my hand, though you 
seemed to overlook it in your congratula- 
tions. Take it er leave it, to suit yourse’f.”’ 

Splayfoot took it, with an ill-concealed 
spark of admiration in his bold, hazel eyes. 

When the three Yarrows had ridden 
away, at their customary breakneck speed, 
and Tidd had brought out his pair of 
horses, he said: 

‘‘Popsy, air you good to saddle Top back 
to the grove, or shell I lead him fer you?” 

“Boy, I begin saddlin’ hosses sixty year 
afore you war born. Hyear that? And 
I’d be saddlin’ one terday « Jep warn’t 
too dog-gone stingy to ~~. a hoss fitten 
fer a feller to ride.” He slipped into the 
saddle from the doorstep—-a little stiffly, 
to be sure. ‘Now hand me up my gun.” 

Digging his heels into Top’s ribs—in 
spite of, or, rather, because of Tidd’s warn- 
ing to go slow—he cantered down the road, 
his white hair streaming out behind, Old 
Sal nodding from the saddle-bow. 
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is a harmless antiseptic cleanser for the human body ; in composition and 
in application it is in accordance with the soundest and most advanced laws 
of hygienic and prophylactic cleanliness. 





destroys disease germs and the materials in which they thrive; it provides 
the conditions which promote healing processes and maintain health. 





is entitled to more than passing notice, for it has the distinguishing feature 
that its action is perceptible to the senses. You can see and feel Dioxogen 
work ; there is no doubt, no uncertainty ; it always foams and bubbles when 
it comes in contact with foul, infectious, disease-producing matter. 


ioxo’en 
Dioxoe en 


is as harmless as water 


DIOXOGEN is a perfectly pure peroxide of hydrogen devoid of question- 
able qualities ; it contains no acetanilid, does not undergo the changes with the 
rank odor and taste caused by acetanilid, and is stronger and purer than the 
United States Pharmacopeeia standard ; it is uniform in quality and is the best 
and purest peroxide of hydrogen made by the largest manufacturers in America. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., New York 
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Le Page’s 
Glue put 
up in tube 
form does 
away with 
sticky 
brushes, 
broken 
corks,and 
will re- 
main fresh 




















and ready 
for use on 
Steé 

instant a 
notice, outand 
sign this 

coupon, 
and mail 

with 10 cents 
(stamps or sil- 
ver), to Russia 
Cement Co., Glou- 

cester, Mass., for 
one full-size tube 
Le Page’s Liquid Glue 
and free souvenir, 


Every one will recognize the con- 

venience and usefulness of Le Page’s 

Ry. Liquid Glue in tube shape, which here- 

: tofore has been put up and sold only 
in bottle form. 

There are a thousand and one little things 
which require the use of an adhesive, as well as larger 
things which become broken, such as glassware, china, 
bric-A-brac, picture frames, statuary, and furniture. 
Le Page’s Liquid Glue will mend all these things 
because it is, and has been, the best glue on the mar- 
ket for over twenty-five years. 

Le Page’s Liquid Glue is now put up in tube form, 
which is not only more convenient, but eliminates 
waste, bother, dirt, and may be used without soiling 
the fingers, decause of the fact that our particular tube 
has a patented soldered bottom, unlike other tubes,—a 
very decided advantage, as will be realized and appre- 
ciated by those who have experienced discomfort in 
using adhesives in tubes which lack this patented 
feature, and allow the glue to waste. 

SPECIAL OFFER—To introduce this desirab!e 
package, Le Page’s Liquid Glue in tube form, to our 
many thousands of friends, we will mail this tube to 
any point in the United States upon receipt of ten 
cents in stamps or silver, postage prepaid, a’ 
will present to you free, Le Page’s Liquid Glue 
Souvenir, which will be found useful to all 
members of the conaly with our compli- 

ments, if you will li in the coupon 
appearing with this advertisement. 

Of course, Le Page’s Liquid Glue is 

still sold by dealers in bottle form. 

If you will possess yourself of 

a tube of our glue, you will find 


it worth many times the price 
we ask for it. 


The 
Russia Cement 

Company 
Gloucester, Mass., U.S.A. 
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The W. Martin Johnson 
School of Art 


Number One Madison Avenue, New York 


AY be you have wanted to 

learn how to draw and 
paint pictures; or design wall 
papers; or make illustrations; 
or paint china, but could not 
leave home; had other things 
to do. Could not afford to go 
to New York and live. 
Would you be interested to 
know that you can secure just 
as good, perhaps better, instruc- 
tion in your own home in the 
various arts and crafts as that 
to be found in the best studios 
and under the best masters of 
New York and Paris? Suchhave 
prepared the lessons and will 
criticise your work personally if 
you become a pupil in The W. 
Martin Johnson School of Art. 
Other people older and younger 
than yourself have been suc- 
cessful; there is no reason why 
you cannot do the same. 


W. MARTIN JOHNSON 


Formerly Art Director of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


No. 5 Madison Ave., New York City 
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ICOLLAR -— 4 
WT SAVES ME DOLLAR ' 


Think of it,—at least two cents a day for your 
collar wash bill! That's $7.30 a vear,—and 
$3.00 for the collars. That's $10.30. You didn’t 
know it cost so much? Well,—4 LITHOLIN 


waterproofed linen Collars cost $1.00 and will 


last you a year. When soiled just wipe them 
white as new with a damp cloth. Being linen 
they Joo& linen, always keep in shape, never 
wilt or crack, and are to be had in every 
fashionable style. All sizes. Then there's 
‘cuff’? money,— figure that out and you'll 
investigate. If so, you'll buy. 


Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 


Always sold froma RED box. Avoid substitution. 

lf not at your dealer's send, giving styles, size, how 
many, with remittance, and we will mail, postpaid. 
Style booklet free on request. 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY, Dept. 4, 7 Waverly Place, New York 


Pet eRPRooreD UNESS 


LITHOLIN 


LARS & Curr 


The Man with the 


Fountain Pen 


can’t afford to lose it when he can get a 
















THE KING OF 
DIAMONDS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


square inch, it becomes a diamond. And | 
=" no theory about that—that’s a 
| fact! 


The difficulty has always been to 
apply the knowledge we have in a commer- 


| clally practicable way—in other words, to 
| isolate a carbon that is absolutely pure, and 


| you understand what it means to —— 


| hands. 


| the point of a pin. 


invent a method of soning te eat and 
ressure simultaneously. It has been done, 
r. Latham; it has been done! Don’t 
With an effort he repressed the returning 
excitement which found vent in a rising 
voice and quick, nervous gestures of the 
After a moment he went on: 
‘Half a score of scientists have made 
diamonds, minute particles no larger than 
Professor Henri 


| Moissan, of Paris, went further, and by the 





use of an electric furnace produced dia- 
monds as large as a pinhead. You may 
remember that when I first met Mr. 
Wynne he inquired if I had not done some 
special work for Professor Moissan. I had; 
I tested the diamonds he made—and they 
were diamonds! I dare say the suggestion 
Mr. Wynne conveyed to me by that ques- 
tion—that is, the suggestion of manu- 
factured diamonds—had been carefully 
ees. for he is a wonderful young man, 

r.Wynne—a wonderful young man.”” He 
paused a moment. ‘‘ We know that he has 
millions and millions of dollars’ worth of 
them—we know because we saw them— 
and who can tell how many billions more 
there are? The one man holds in his hand 
the power to overturn the money values of 
the earth!”’ 

‘*But how do you know he makes them?” 
demanded Mr. Latham, returning to the 
main question. 

“He suggested it | his question,”’ Mr. 
Czenki went on. ‘‘That suggestion lin- 
gees in my mind. When the detective, 

r. Birnes, reported that Mr. Wynne was 
an importer of brown sugar I was on the 


| point of advancing a theory then that the 


| | diamonds were manufactured, because of 
| all known substances burnt brown su 
| richest in carbon. 


r is 
But you, Mr. Latham, 


| had discredited a previous suggestion of 
| mine, and I—I—well, I didn’t suggest it. 
| Instead, that night I personally began an 


| merely as an inconvenient incident. 


investigation to see what disposition was 
made of the sugar. I found that the ships 
discharged their cargoes in Hoboken, 
that the sugar was there loaded on barges, 
and those barges hauled up a small stream 
to the little town of Coaldale, all consigned 
to a Mr. Hugo Kellner. 

“Tt took Friday, all day Saturday, anda 
great part of today to learn all this. This 
afternoon I went to see Mr. Kellner. I 
found him murdered.” He stated z 
oe n 
the room with the body were Mr. Birnes, 


| Chief Arkwright of the New York police, 


and another New York detective. I had 


| glanced at the story of Red Haney and the 





German Silver for 10 cts. 


Rolled Gold for 25 cts. 






Slips over the cap and clamps 
the pen to the pocket. The 
only clip in which spring doesn’t weaken 
from use. If not found at stationer’s, 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Please give stationer’s name and address. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
29 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Give size of pen. 





““DAEMO” DRAWER-SUPPORTERS | 
Size 4x %in. Snap on or off instantly. Can't un- 
fasten, can’t rast. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money 
refunded if returned in 10 days. 2 nickel plated 
20c., 2 gold plated 30c. At haberdashers, or 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Agents wanted. | 


D. 8. CLAMP CO., Met. Bidg., New York City. 





| stand? 


diamonds in the morning papers, and from 
what I knew, and from Mr. Birnes’ pres- 
ence, I surmised something of the truth. 
I was instantly placed under arrest for 
murder—the murder of this man I had 
never seen—the real diamond master, the 
man who achieved it all.” 

He was silent a moment, as if from infi- 
nite weariness. 

** . . . Mr. Wynne came, and a Miss 
Kellner, granddaughter of the dead man. 
. . . Hesawme,andunderstood ... 
between us we contrived that I should be 
taken away as the murderer, and so prevent 
an immediate search of the house. . . . I 
made no denial. . . . [permitted myself to 
betaken . . . somemistakeastoidentity. 
sight I proved an alibi by the shipping 
men in Hoboken . the diamonds 
are there, untold millions of dollars’ worth 
of them the diamond master is 
dead!”’ 

Mr. Latham had been listening as if 


| dazed to the hurried, somewhat discon- 


nected, narrative; Mr. Schultze, keener to 
comprehend all that the story meant, was 
silent for a moment. 

** Den if all dose men know all he has told 


us, Laadham,” he remarked finally, ‘‘our 


diamonds are nod worth any more as po- 
tatoes, alretty.”’ 

“But they don’t know,”: Mr. Czenki 
burst out fiercely. ‘‘Don’t you under- 
Haney, or somebody, killed Mr. 
Kellner and stole some uncut diamonds— 


| you must have seen the newspaper account 
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UST off the 

pressisournew 
and beautiful catalog 
showing our complete 
line. We want you to 
have it — write 
for it. 


TRADE 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS C0. 


529 Park Ave.Worcester.Mass. 


MARK 






January 9,1909 


The Line 
is Complete 


From the heaviest pattern 
for sportsmen to the light, 


dainty revolver for ladies 


—you will find the one 
just suited to your purpose 
—whether for pleasure or 
protection. Behind every 
H & R Revolver is over 
36 years manufacturing 
experience — your guaran- 
tee of dependability, safety 


and accuracy. 
Ratherthan'accept substitutes, order 
dir ect. 


from us ook for our name on 
barrel gel Se little target trade 


on the handle. 


-mark 








MICHELINS 


Until you use a Michelin 
Tire properly inflated, 
you do not know what 
a good tire is. 


Michelin superiority is 
particularly shown in 


Michelin Anti-Skids. 


Exhibiting at 
New York, Grand Central Palace 


New York, Madison Sq. Garden 
Chicago, Coliseum 
Boston, Mechanics’ Building 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 
MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES 
NEW YORK, 1763 Broadway 247 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT 
CHICAGO, 1344 Michigan Ave. 2001 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND 
BOSTON, 895 Boylston St. 15 E. Colfax Ave., DENVER 
BUFFALO, 908 Main St. 1200 So. Main St., LOS ANGELES 
PHILA., 320N. BroadSt. 308-314 Van Ness Ave., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Be Your 


Own Boss 


F YOU are looking for 

something which offers 
good pay, which throws 
you into contact with con- 
genial people, and which 
makes yourtime yourown, 
we should like to hear 
from you. 

THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post and Tue Lapies’ 
Home JourNALare bought 
by more people than are 
any other magazines in 
America. 

All over the country we want 
representatives to look after this 
business for us—to forward the 
renewals of these subscriptions as 
they expire and to present the 
magazines to those not already 
subscribers. 

If you want to devote your en- 
tire time to the work, or desire to 
add something to your income, 
you can do so through this 1909 
offer. “To anyone who will try the 
work we will pay a weekly salary 
and also a commission on every 
order forwarded. Here is a busi- 
ness which you can_ undertake 
with no expense and with a defi- 
nite assurance of liberal payment. 


You can secure everything nec- 
essary for trying the work by send- 
ing a line of inquiry addressed to 


Circulation Bureau 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Penn. 














Whether Cow 
light, odorless and 
when so oidered, 


tions. 
skins in the world. 


mittens; also do taxidermy and head mounting. 





LET US TAN YOUR HIDE, 


Steer, Bull, or any kind of hide or skin with the hair on, soft, 
moth-proof for rug, robe, coat or gloves, and make them up 


But first get our illustrated catalog, with prices, shipping 
We are the largest custom fur tanners of large wild an 


We make fur coats to sell, fur outside and fur lined; 


The CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 585 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


tags and instruc- 
d domestic animal 


fur robes, gloves and 











OQ? Protect Your Idea! 

THAT Book ‘*Fortunes in Patents — 

What and How to Invent’’ 
Free. 84-page Guide Book. Free report as to Patentability. 
E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1156 F, Washington, 


STAMPS 108 all ciff., Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, Peru, 
Cape G.H., Mexico, Natal, Java, etc., and 

bum,10c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 diff. U.S. ,25¢. 100: 
hinges, Se. Agts. wtd., 50 per ct. List Free. | buy stamps 
C. Stegman, 5942 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 




















[NAM 


“Somebody left his umbrella in my office. I don’t 
“know who. There's no name onit. A good 
* umbrella, too; I'd like to return it. But I can’t— 
“ because it isn’t a (NAME-ON | 

“My UNAME-ON umbrella has my name and 
“address woven into the fabric. If lost, it identi- 
“fies itself and comes back. If borrowed, it is 
“ promptly returned. 

‘NAME-ON is an umbrella you can keep; and 
“it has the style, the close roll, and the quality to 
““make you glad you can keep it.” 

Guaranteed for a year. The high-lustre waterproof gloria 
silk won't split; the rubber-enameled crucible steel frame 
won't rust, break or work loose. The patent slide for raising 
and lowering can't stick, slip or pinch fingers. Every detail 
as perfect as our 80 years’ experience can make it. 

26-inch for women, $2.00; 28-inch for men, $2.50. 
Delivered prepaid in the United States. Any name and address 
woven in free with any colored silk desired. Orders filled same 
day received. Your money back if you are not satisfied. 

Write for ‘‘The tNAME-ON Book" showing handles 

and samples of different silks. 
The Oldest Umbrella House in America. Founded 1828, 


William H. Beehler, 204 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
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LEARN BY MAIL. BEA 


CHhRATIFIED 


A OB.) 0 LOMO) Ga Ole) y 8 


ACCOUNTANT 


$2500 —$10,000 According toAbility 


Our courses are taught practically by 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Account- 
ants and Lawyers of the highest standing in 
New York. 

Subjects: Cost Accounting, Theory of 
Accounts, Practical Accounting, Auditing. 
Commercial Law, also Bookkeeping anc 
Business Practice. 


You cannot fail in either Course, being aided 
by instructive individual suggestion and criti- 
cism, We GUARANTEE their practicability. 

Write for Booklet N. 


UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. N 
27-29 East 22d Street, New York 
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You can grow fine Roses in 
your own garden if you start 
right. Failure is most often 
caused by planting weak pot- 
plants—that’s starting wrong. 
We are -specialists in American 


My Beauties, and our new book 
»Y The Garden of Delight 


"7 tells how to grow them, and also how to succeed with all 

kinds of beautiful Roses. It is filled with interesting 
things about growing Roses at home, and has over forty 
pretty pictures of private rose-gardens. By our methods of 
growing Roses you can have flowers to cut in a short time 
after planting. Let us send you this Book —Free! 


HELLER BROS., 911 Main St., New Castle, Ind. 
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No More Interesting or Better Paid 
Profession Exists Than 


ELECTRICITY 


Our Students Learn 

By Doing the Work Themselves 
under the guidance of skilled instructors, 
in the largest and best equipped Elec- 
trical School in the world. 


Write or call for Prospectus E 
NEW YORK ELECTRICAL TRADE SCHOOL 
39 W. 17th Street, New York 
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Have you a Large or Small 
Library, Rare Books, Auto- 
graphs, Prints, which you 



















wish to dispose of to very best advantage? Send | 


lists and description, giving date of publication. 

We sell by auction, finding the largest market 
through the medium of descriptive catalogues reach- 
ing 1,500 buyers. Correspondence solicited. 


The Merwin Clayton Sales Co., Dept.“‘B,” 20 E. 20th St., N.Y. 





ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 
‘ EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for 
free booklet, ‘‘ MONEY IN DRAWING"'; 
f tells how we teach illustrating by mail. 
Women succeed as well as men. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 











of it today. The New York police traced 
Haney’s course to Coaldale and to that 
house. But all they know is that sixty 
thousand dollars’ worth of uncut stones 
were stolen. There was not even a sugges- 
tion to them of the millions and millions 


| of dollars’ worth that were manufactured. 


Don’t you understand? I permitted my- 
self to be accused and arrested, knowing I 
could establish an alibi, in order to lead 
them away from there and gain time, at 
least, to give Mr. Wynne an opportunity 
of hiding the other diamonds, if they were 
there. He understood what I was trying to 
do, and fell in with the plan. He knew that 
I knew the diamonds were made. Mr. 
Birnes doesn’t know; no one knows but 
you and me and Mr. Wynne, and perhaps 
the girl! But, don’t you see, if you don’t 
accept the pe emp he made the dia- 
mond market of the world isruined? You 
are ruined!”’ 

‘But how do you know they are made?” 
insisted Mr. Latham doggedly. ‘‘ You’ve 
never seen them made, have you?”’ 

‘* Mein Gott, Laadham, how do you know 
when you haf der boil on der pack of your 
neck? You can’d zee him, ain’d id?” 
Mr. Schultze turned to Mr. Czenki. ‘“‘ Der 
dhree of us vill go und zee Mr. Vynne. Id 
iss der miracle! Vas iss, iss, und id don’d 
do any good to say id ain’d.” 


A cube of solid, polished steel, some 
twenty feet square, set on a spreading base 
of concrete, and divided perpendicularly 
down the middle into Titanic halves, these 


being snugly fitted one to the other by a | 


series of triangular corrugations, a varia- 
tion of the familiar tongue and groove. 
Interlacing the ponderous mass, from cor- 
ner to corner, were huge steel bolts, and the 
hulking heads of more bolts, some forty on 
each of the four sides, showed that the 
whole might be split into halves at will, 


| and readily made whole again, one enor- 


mous side sliding back and forth on a short 
track. 

In the two undivided faces of the cube, 
relatively squaring the center, were four 
borings somewhat smaller in diameter than 
an ordinary pencil, and extending through; 
and directly in the center was focused a 
network of insulated wires which dropped 
down out of the gloom overhead. In the 
other two sides of the great cube, just 
where the dividing lines of the halves 
came, were the funnel-like mouths of a 
two-inch boring. This, too, extended 
straight through. 

Directly opposite each of the two 
mouths, a dozen feet away, was mounted 
a peculiarly-constructed heavy gun of the 
naval type. In a general sort of way these 
were not unlike twelve-inch ordnance, but 
the breech was much larger in proportion, 
the barrel longer, and the bore only two 
instead of twelve inches. The mountings 
were high, and the adjustment so delicate 
that, looking into the open breech of one 
gun, the bore aren = the twenty-foot 
cube and through the barrel of the gun on 
the other side seemed to be continuous. 

“This is the diamond-making machine, 
gentlemen,” said Mr. Wynne, and he indi- 
cated to Mr. Latham, Mr. Schultze and 
Mr. Czenki the cube and the two guns. 
“‘It is perfectly simple in construction, has 
enormous powers of resistance, as you may 

uess, and is as delicately fitted as a watch, 
a regulated by electric power. This 
cube is the solution of the high-pressure, 
high-temperature problem, which was only 
one of the many seemingly insuperable 
difficulties to be overcome. When the 
bolts are withdrawn one half slides back; 
when the bolts are in position it is as solid 
as if it were in one piece, and perfectly able 
to withstand a force greater than the inge- 
nuity of man has ever before been able to 
contrive. This force is a combination of a 
heat one-half that of the sun on its surface, 
and a head-on impact of two one-hundred- 
pound projectiles fired less than forty feet 
apart with an enormous charge of cordite, 


and possessing an initial velocity greater | 
| facturing towns. 


than was ever recorded in gunnery. 

“This vast force centers in a sort of 
furnace in the middle of the cube. The 
furnace is round, about three feet long and 


three feet in diameter, built of half a dozen | 


|FOR SALE 


fire-resisting substances in layers, per- 
forated for electric wires, with an opening 
through it lengthwise of the exact size of the 
borings in the guns and in the cube. It fits 
snugly into a receptacle cut out for it in 
the center of the cube, and is intended to 
protect the steel of the cube proper from 
the intense heat. This heat reaches the 
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Same Quality-Same Guarantee 
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furnace by electric wires which enter the | 


‘5 Acres*100 


Why we were able 
to reduce the price of 





and still retain the 
same high standard 
of quality. 






























Order 6 pairs from your dealer 
to-day, or he will sell you a single pair The Heel ; 
for trial for 25c without the guarantee. If - wear a 
he hasn’t them we will send 6 pairs express ‘ pa ~ special 
paid to any part of the United States. i s gives 
, : , 1 Ksitfim, Wore ad 
EVERWEAR for men, in boxes of 6 pairs only, one size to a box, it extra 
solid or assorted colors as desired. Egyptian cotton, two weights, light ! kesit soft, smooth 
and medium — $1.50 a box — colors, black, black with white feet, blue, steel | ™m# e 
gray, light and dark tan. Silk Lisle—$3.00 a box. Colors, black, blue, 4 and comfortable. 
light and dark gray, tan, champagne, green and burg ly. 
For Ladies—in boxes of 5 pairs only one size to a box, solid or 
pea, assorted colors as desired. ypt da 
Th Re ox — colors, black, blac 
“=~. and tan. Silk Lisle- 
Filing, © To 7 _$3,00 a box lors, blac 
‘ we e 7 
Sty th and tan. 
Pi a PL 
riticg pt cigs |! E Hosiery Co. 
it ent Proce, "cial ,' Everwear Hosiery 
Makes Strengy, 2s ! Dept. 11, 
and wi cet! / Milwaukee, 
COMloriay || Wis. 


















































Nothing Changed 
But the Price 


Two conditions 
have enabled us 
toreduce the price 
of Everwear Hose : 
(1). The price 
of cotton has 
recently been 
reduced: (2) 
our greatly in- 
creased sales 
has made it pos- 
sible forustocut 
down the cost of 
manufacture 
But remember this 
cut in price is not acut 
in quality. Everwear 
will still be the hose for 
wear, fit, style and com- 
fort —‘‘the hose with the 
real guarantee.”’ 
If any one of six pairs shows 
a hole, rip or tear within 
six months a new pair will 
be given you tree, 
The weak parts in all other 
hosiery — the heel and toe 
are the durable parts in 
Everwear. A special knit- 
ting process enables us to 
obtain great strength at 
these points,and at thesame 
time retain a soft, smooth, 
pliable texture. And that’s 
the chief point of difference 
between Everwear and all 
other guaranteed hosiery. 
It wears longer, feels better, 
fits and looks better. We give 
you positive proof of this. 
Prove this for yourself. 

























































| 
BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS and | 
TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, and 


backache, and possibly deformity. The 


C &H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 


will prevent all this, 


Your Dealer or 

by Mail. Give . fs 

size shoe, Men’s me e Lb 

or Women’s. Shadow view showing steel arch through leather top 
The C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. E, Brockton, Mass. 


C. PER 
PAIR 








THE “SIMPLO” AUTOMOBILE 


Solid or pneumatic High or 
low wheels. The one Automobile 
at a Low Price that is always ready 
torun. Handsome, Stylish, Sin 
ple, Reliable; Economical t 


tires, 


















Operate. Safe and A 

9 Hill Climber that will go 
over the worst roads 

If you want the Bigges 

Value in Automobiles today 


write for our 1909 Booklet 


Address, Cook Motor Vehicle Co.,1050 N. Broadway ,8t.Louis,Mo. 



















Your Education Without Cost 


_ over the country are thousands 

of young people to whom a 
or 

be 





g education 
would of inestimable value but 
who hesitate to make the cash outlay 
necessary to secure it, 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


offers a full course in any college, con- 
servatory, business college or correspond- 
ence school in return for a little work 
done in leisure hours. There is no cash 
outlay. You can learn all about it by 
addressing a line of inquiry to ‘ 


college conservatory 


Educational Cureau 











Near Atlantic City, N. J. 
$5 Monthly 


Fertile soil, pure air and water, healthy climate, e 
pecially adapted for fruits, truck and poultry. Advan 
tages of early crops, excellent markets and shipping 
facilities, near 3 main-line railroads and 2 manu 
Title insured. 

Write at once for free booklet 


Daniel Frazier Co., 682 Bailey Building, Philadelphia 





20,000 feet second-hand 

l-inch Iron Pipe; 3,000 

feet 12-lb. steel rails; 175 Dryer brick cars. 
PERCIVAL GOLDIN, Catskill, N.Y. 


IN Freight Forwarding Co. 


sJUDS° Reduced rates on household goods to all 





Western points. 443 Marquette Bidg., Chicago; 150! 
Wright Bidg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston; 206 
Pacific Bidg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bidg., Los Angeles 



















The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia 
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“I MADE $12 bay 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 


worm statement of H. S. CUN: 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 






Experience 
We show 





ar 
you how to make $3 to 
§ a day OUTFIT 
FREE to workers 
THOMAS MFG.CO 
426 Home Bldg 














Dayton, Ohio 
Ys —. PLL S 
P AYe. FREE! LAY 





Ada SAM’L FRENCH, 33 W. 22d Street, New York 
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GERMANSSILVER! 


Ever Have 


Tired Feet? 


Note that Rubber Cushion! 


This isthe arch support withoutrigidity. 
The cushion under the heel allows the 
weight gradually to approach the arch 
support, which gives slightly. The sup- 
port can be made as high or low as nec- 
essary. The ideal relief for the weak or 
flat arch is 


Foster's 


ARCH SUPPORT 


and Heel Cushion 


With these wapporte in your shoes you 
can stand or walk all day without fatigue 
or pain. Read this letter: 

“ — 
“FOSTER RUBBER Co, BROCKTON, Mass. 
** Gentlemen: For 5 years I thought I had 
rheumatism, and it was necessary for me to 

carry acane. Having recently purchased a 

pair of the Foster Combination Heel Cushion 

and Arch Supports, I find them of great 

benefit and can now walk comfortably with- 

out a cane—my trouble was flat arches. 
“FORREST H. WHITTEN.” 


Get Foster Arch Supportsat yourdealer’s 
—or send $2 and the size of your shoes and 
we will send a pair postpaid. 

Send for our free folderrevealingthe secretof tiredfeet 
and showing you how to obtain relief. Write today, 


Tred-Air Heel Cushions 


are also sold separately, They 
are worn inside your shoes 

} and are better than ordi- 
nary rubber heels— more 
spring, more wear; less 
weight, less expensive. 
Sent postpaid on receipt 

of 25c. Mention size 

of your shoe, 


FOSTER 
RUBBER 
co. \ 
170-b Summer St. | 
Boston, 





Will You Accept This 
Business Book if We 











Send it Free? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. Send no 
money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s mas- 
ter business men have written ten books—2,079 
pages—1,497 vital business secrets, ideas, 
methods. In them is the best of all that they 
know about 








—Furchasing —Salesmanship —Position-Getting 

— Credits — Advertising — Position- Holding 

— Collections — Correspondence —Man-Handling 
—Accounting —Selling Plans —Man-Training 
—Cost-Keeping —Handling Customers — Business Generalship 
—Organization — Office Systems — Competition Fighting 


— Retailing —ShortCutsand Meth- and hundreds and hun- 
—Wholesaling ods for every line and dreds of other vital busi- 
—Manufacturing departmentofbusiness. ness subjects. 

A 9,059-word booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
picturing the work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses 
grest and smali; pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and 
with rock-bottom purchasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and 
training men; pages 7 to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, 
with the marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by mail ; 
pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing the highest 
market price for your services—no matter what your line; and 
the last page tells how you may get a complete set—bound in 
handsome half morocco, contents in colors—for less than your 
daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 

Will you read the book if we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon 


——— The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

If there are, in your books, any new ways to increase my 
business or my salary, I should like to know them. So sen 
on your 16-page free descriptive booklet. I'll read it. 26—1-9 
Name ee a ee 
Address : cnicetiniiaeeciieaeinauaiiiiain 
Business dialed 


Position . 














4 LAME PEOPLE 
“ All persons afflicted with a shortened : 

F or weak limb should write at once for 

our bookiet “‘A."’ The Pittsburg 

. Orthopedic Company, the 


BEFORE |argest manufacturer of deformity AFTER 
appliances in the world, 636 Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE SATURDAY 


cube from the sides, as you see, being 
bronant here by a conduit along the river- 
m a large power-plant five miles 
away. Twenty-eight large wires are neces- 
sary to bring it; I own the power-plant, 
a for the operation of a small 
sugar refinery. I may add that the furnace 
is a variation of the principle a7 he by 
Professor Moissan, in Paris.’ e turned 
to Mr. Czenki. ‘ You may remember hav- 
ing heard me mention him?’’ 
“I remember,” the expert acquiesced 


grimly. 

is Now, pure carbon is vaporized, as you 
perhaps know, at a fraction less than five 
thousand degrees Fahrenheit,” Mr. Wynne 
continued. ‘“‘A carbon not merely chem- 
ically pure but absolutely pure, in highly 
compressed disks, is pack in the furnace, 
the furnace placed within the cube, the ends 
of the two-inch opening in the furnace be- 
ing blocked to prevent expansion, the cube 
closed, the bolts fastened, and heat applied 
for several minutes—a heat, gentlemen, of 
five thousand two hundred and eighty 
degrees Fahrenheit. The heat of the sun is 
only about ten thousand degrees. And 
then the pressure of about seven thousand 
tons to the square inch is added by means 
of the two guns. In other words, gentle- 
men, pure carbon, vaporized, is caught 
between two projectiles which enter the 
cube simultaneously from opposite sides, 
being fired by electricity. The impact is so 
terrific that what had been two feet of 
compressed carbon is instantly condensed 
into an irregular disk, one inch or an inch 
and a half thick. And that disk, gentlemen, 
is a diamond ! 

“The violence of the operation, coupled 
with the intense heat, fuses everything — 
furnace, projectiles, electric wires, fire- 
brick, even asbestos, into a single mass. 
The cube is opened, and this mass, white- 
hot, is dropped into cold water. This in- 
creases the pressure until the mass is cool. 
Then it is broken away, and in the centre is 
a diamond—as big as a biscuit, gentlemen! 
Four small bores lead from the two-inch 
bore through the cube, and permit the 
escape of air as the projectiles enter. 
There is no rebound because the elastic 
quality of the carbon is crushed out of 
existence—driven, I may say, into the 
diamond itself. Of course the furnace, the 
two projectiles and the connecting electric 
wires are all are at each charge, 
which brings the total cost of the operation 
to a little more than eight hundred dollars, 
including nearly three tons of brown sugar. 
The diamond resulting is worth at least a 
million when broken up for cutting, some- 
times even two millions. That is all, I 
think.” 

There was a long, awed silence. Mr. 
Latham, leaning against the giant cube, 
stared thoughtfully at his toes; Mr. 
Schultze was peering curiously about him, 
thence off into the gloom; Mr. Czenki 
still had a question. 

“TI understand that all the diamonds 
were made in that disklike shape,” he 
remarked at last. ‘‘Then the uncut stones 
that were stolen were ——” 

‘They were natural stones,” interrupted 
Mr. Wynne, “imported for purposes of 
study and experiment. I told Chief Ark- 
wright the truth, but not all of it. In the 
last twenty years Mr. Kellner had de- 
stroyed some twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of diamonds in this way. I may add 
that while Mr. Kellner had succeeded in 
making diamonds of large size he had never 
made a perfect one until eight years ago. 
But meanwhile the expenses of the work, 
as you will understand, were enormous, so 
during the past — years about a million 
dollars’ worth of diamonds have been sold, 
one or two at a time, to meet this expense.” 

He paused a2 moment, then resumed 
musingly: 

“All this, you understand, is not the 
work of a day. Mr. Kellner was nearly 
eighty-one erg old, and it was fifty-eight 
| years ago that he began work here. The 
cubes there were made and placed in 
— thirty years ago; the guns have 

n there for fourteen ==. long, in 
fact, that recollection of them has passed 
from the minds of the men who made them. 
And, until four years ago, he was assisted 
by his son, Miss Kellner’s father, and her 
brother. There was some explosion in 
this chamber where we stand which killed 
them both, and since then he has worked 
alone. His son—Miss Kellnet’s father — 
was the inventor of the machine which has 
enabled us to cut all the stones I showed 
you. I mailed the application for patent 


| on this machine to Washington three days 
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ago. It is as intricate as a linotype and 

delicate as a chronometer, but it does the 

work of fifty expert hand-cutters. Until 
atent papers are granted I must ask that 
be allowed to protect that.” 

Mr. Latham turned upon him quickly. 

“But pce explained this to us,” he 
exclaimed sharply, indicating the cube and 

= “We could duplicate that if we 

e i” 

“Yes, you could, Mr. Latham,’ replied 
Mr. Wynne slowly, “‘ ad pr can’t dupli- 
cate the brain that isolated absolutely pure 
carbon from the charred residue of brown 
sugar. That brain was Mr. Kellner’s; the 
secret died with him!” 

Again there was a long silence, broken at 
last by Mr. Schultze: 

“‘Dat means no more diamonds can be 
made undil some one else can make der 
= carbon, ain’d id? Yah! Und dat 

rings us down to der question, How many 
diamonds are made alretty?”’ 

“The diamonds I showed you gentlemen 
were all that have been cut thus far,’ 
replied Mr. Wynne. ‘Less than twenty of 
the disks were used in making them. 
There are now some five hundred more of 
those disks in existence—roughly a billion 
dollars’ worth—so you see I am prepared to 
hold you to my proposition that you buy 
one hundred million dollars’ worth of them 
at one-half the carat price you now pay in 
the open market.” 

Mr. Latham passed one hand across 
a brow bedewed with perspiration, and 
stared helplessly at the German. 

‘*The work of cutting could goon steadily 
here, under the direction of Mr. Czenki,” 
Mr. Wynne resumed after a moment. 
“The secrecy of this place has not been 
violated for forty years. We are now one 
hundred and seventy feet below ground 
level, in a gallery of the abandoned coal 
mine which gave Coaldale its name, 
reached underground from the cellar in the 
cottage. Roofs and walls of the entire 
= are shored up to insure safety, and 

eavy felts make this chamber sound- 
proof, smothering even the detonation of 
the guns. Mr. Czenki is the man to do the 
work. Mr. Kellner, for ten years, held him 
to be the first expert in the world, and it 
would be carrying cut his wishes if Mr. 
Czenki would agree. If he does not J 
shall undertake it, and flood the market!” 
His voice hardened a little. ‘‘ And, gentle- 
men, call off your detectives. The secret 
now is more yours than mine. It destroys 
you if it becomes known, not me! The 
New York police have turned this end of 
the investigation over to the local police, 
and they are fools; all the forms have been 
complied with, so this place is safe. Now 
call off your men! On the day the last 
diamond is delivered to you, and the pay- 
ment of one hundred million dollars is 
completed, everything here will be de- 
stroyed. That’s all!” 

“One hundred million dollars!’ repeated 
Mr. Latham. “Even if we accept the 
proposition, Schultze, how can we raise 
that enormous sum within a year, and 
preserve the secret?” 

“‘Id ain’d a question of can, Laadham — 
id’s a question of musd,’”’ was the reply. 
He a po regarded Mr. Wynne. 
“‘Id’s only Sunday nighd, yed; we haf 
undil Thursday to answer, you remember.” 
He turned to Mr. Latham, with a recur- 
rence of whimsical ee “Think of 
id, Laadham, der alchemisds tried for dhree 
thousand years to make a E of gold so 
big as a needle-point und didn’d; und he 
made diamonds so big as your fist mit a 
liddle cordide und some elecdricity! Mein 
Gott, man! Think of id!” 


The jewelers accepted Mr. Wynne’s 
proposition. Mr. ynne bowed his 
thanks, and handed to Mr. Czenki a 
scientific periodical opened at a page which 
bore a headline: 


Newly Discovered. Property of Radium. 
Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds and Sap- 
phires Changed in Color by Exposure of 

One Month to Radium. 


For the fourth time Red Haney under- 
went the “‘third degree.” It culminated in 
a full confession of the murder of Mr. 
Kellner. There had been no accomplice. 

“Yer see, Chief,” he explained apolo- 
getically, ‘‘ you an’ that other guy” (mean- 
ing Mr. Birnes) “was so dead set on sayin’ 
there was somebody else in it, an’ was so 
ready wit’ yer descriptions, that it looked 
good to me, an’I said ‘Sure,’ but J done it.” 


(THE END) 
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The Healthy Soap 
For Toilet and Bath 


“A Word to the Wise” 


Use LIFEBUOY SOAP for toilet 
and bath and enjoy the security it 
gives because of its hygienic and 
beneficial qualities. 

You owe it to yourself, your family 
and your neighbors, to keep infec- 
tion as far away as possible. 

LIFEBUOY SOAP is the house- 
hold germ destroyer, the recognized 
health soap of the home. 


LIFEBUOY SOAP 


Cleans and Disinfects at the Same Time. 


Ask your Grocer. 5c a Cake. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. 











Send 10c for Trial Package 


One of the ele- 
ments used for 
15 years by 
Waldeyer & 
Betts in their 
Swedish Scalp 
Treatment is 


The Dry 
Shampoo § 


W&B * 
Swedish Hair Powder 


that cleanses the hair without washing. No extravagant claims 
have ever been made that the powder will destroy dandruff 
nor promote the growth of hair. The powder is a sanitary 
absorbent, removes dust, grease and excessive oil after brush- 
ing and leaves the hair soft, clean and fluffy. 

Sample Size, 10c — Size, 50c (by mail 60c) and 
$1.00. For sale by department stores, druggists and hair 
dressers. If yourdealer won't supply you send us his name 
with 10c and receive a liberal sample and our booklet, 
** How to Have Handsome Hair."’ 

WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. 5, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 

















CLASS 
PINS 


nd BADCES 


COLLEGE*SCHOOL 
SOCIETY-@-LODGE. 


Either style, with any three letters or figures, and one or two 








colors of enamel. Silver, 25c. each, $2.50 a doz. ; 
Silver Plated, 10c. each, $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 
Pins or Badges made for any School or Society, low prices. 
Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 

BASTIAN BROS., 143 South Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 











STM 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- 


PATENTS NEY FEE RETURNED 


Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Our 
four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 
Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 
inventions wanted) and prizesforinventions. Patentsadvertised free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., W: D.C. Formerly Evans, Wilkens & Co.) 







































“Boddington’s Bountiful 
Is the Onion for Me 


*** Good from the Ground Up.’ I grew these magnificent 2- 
pound onions from Beddingwe’s Quality Seeds—several 2'4- 
pound ones."’ For onions like these, sow indoors in January. 


5 Packets Quality Seeds, 25 Cents 


Postpaid, one full-size packet each of Boddington’s Bounti- 
ful Onion, Early Model Red Globe Beet, 












Cabbage, and May 
tuce. With each order we senda 


REBATE CHECK FOR A QUARTER 
To apply on orders for $1.00 worth 
or more of seeds or Bulbs from 

i de, a unique 
144-page catalogue, handsomely illus- 
trated with engravings from life, beautiful 
colorinsert, art cover and concise cultural 
directions. Garden Guide mailed free. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, Seedsman 
Dept. P, 342 West 14th Street 
: New York City 



















One Million Rats 


Yj were killed to 
— clean up San 
Francisco. 
Two rats let 
alone 1 year 
produce 800. 
Kill yours now. 
The quickest, 
surest way is 


Rat Bis-Kit 














Needs no mixing; dry, 
clean, throw it anywhere. 
Alldruggists,15c ; ifyours 
hasn't it, send us 25c¢ for 
one or 60c forthree boxes, 
delivered prepaid. 


THE RAT BISCUIT Co. 


10 N. Limestone Street, 
Springfield, O. 





een 


is the most widely known business school in 
the world. It is a live school for ambitious 
young men and women who wish to 
secure a thorough business training. It 
educates and places in paying posttio Ss 
over 1,000 young people each year. 

If you want employment and can afford to 
prepare yourself for a paying position 


Eastman Can Help You 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Penmanship, 
ivil Service and Academic Departments. Tele- 
graphy and Railroad Work also successfully taught. 


New students may enter 
any week day. Write for 
FREE prospectus to 


Clement C.Gaines,M.A.,B.L.,Prest. Box 700, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


2975 th 


Saved 0n Any 











Factory Rebuilt, 

Unexcelled in Construc- 

tion, Finish and Durability. 

Particulars on request. 

American Writing Machine Company 
345 Broadway, New York 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


ORI bE. N AND AROUND THE 


WORLD CRUISES 
By S.S. Arabic, 16,000 Tons, 387 fe 


30 TOURS TO EUROPE. $250 UP 
F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Big Profits in Squabs 


Send for our free pamphlet, ‘‘ How to Make Money 
Raising Squabs.’’ Our birds are supreme. You 
raise the squabs and we furnish you with customers. 


Melrose Squab Co., 524 Harwood Place, Buffalo, N.Y. 


$ 2 5 1) 0 $50.00 for certain 1853 Half Dollars. $50.00 for Goid 
. Dollars 1854 C. or 1861 B. mint. I pay $1.00to $1000.00 

F Dim for coins and bills to 1907. Many valuable coins in 
or @ circulation. Get Posted. Send only 4c for illustrated 


1894S, Mint list. B. Max Mehl, Coin Dealer, Dept. E, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Hobo or Tramp Wig 50c. Whiskers 25c. Wax Nose 15c. 
Joining Paste 10c. Grease Paint Deep Sunburn 15c. 
Liner to blacken eye 10c. Clay pipe 5c. Entire outfit 
$1.15. Send 5c. stamp for our large catalogue of Wigs, 
Make-Up material and ‘*The Art of Making Up.”’ 


THE TRADEMORE CO., Dept. S, Toledo, 0. 


PATENTS frac "to  Wotanon 


D.C. Best references. Careful 
work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 
































TAMPS! Our Leader: 1000 stamps, many 
varieties, incl. Malay, i. Philippines, 
Comoro, Congo, etc., only ic. Pp 
coupons, large neW list, bargain lists all Free! 
Agents Wanted 50%. We Buy Stamps. 


E. J. Schuster Co., Dept. 29, St. Louis, Mo. | 





THE REAL 
LEISURE CLASS 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


Dutch Republic or The English Poets Be- 
fore Chaucer. But the London gentleman 
still buys and thinks of Tamocala with a 
thrill. It shows at least how Europe may 
be impressed by our leisure class and its 
activities. 

But these impressions are, after all, but 
brilliant splotches of color in a quiet pic- 
ture. 

The pleasures of the leisure class are 
simple. If you are old—and many old 
men and women are among them—it will 
be almost enough to sit in the sun, to pick 
an orange occasionally from its own au- 
thentic stem, and, as spring advances and 
the breeze comes in southeast from all the 
islands of the Indies, to hear the choir of 
mocking-birds and redbirds tell how life 
is still good. A manatee in the river, a 
shark’s fin seen in the surf, a big trout 
caught from the bridge, will all seem great 
events. A boat hauled out for repairs may 
occupy you half a day. An itinerant con- 
jurer or a seven-man minstrel show will 
make the evening fairly hectic with pleas- 
ure. The leisure class is temperate and is 

lad to see the wave of Prohibition roll on. 

t rises early and with a clear head, to 
breakfast heavily on cereal foods. It sups 
early and is early to bed. It is healthy, not 
too wealthy, and who shall say that it is not 
wise ? 

It is old, too, or at least a great part of it. 
California and Florida are where the old 
people find retreat, and, preserved by the 
climate, live on indefinitely. There was a 
féte in honor of Ponce de Leon one spring 
in St. Augustine. The town was gay with 
flags and lanterns. It was crowded with 
tourists—with the leisure class—and all the 
shops displayed in their windows their 
brightest, most eye-arresting wares. It was 
indicative of a great deal, that the most 
fashionable hair-dressing establishment put 
behind its plate-glass front, adorned with 
flowers and ribbons, some dozens of white 
and gray ‘“‘switches’’! That would catch 
‘em. ere the old never say die. But 
think of the colors they would have been at 
Nice or Trouville! 

The leisure class goes North or comes 
back East. Alligator’s teeth and tarpon’s 
scales, and some oranges that mother her- 
self picked from the tree, are part of their 
baggage, as well as souvenirs of atrocious 
Turkish art and handicraft, made in Ger- 
many and sold, as is suitable, by Arme- 
nians, the enemies of the Turk, in every 
summer and winter resort in the Occident. 
Contentment, too, perhaps, and renewed 
health may be part of their pleasant 
incumbrances. 

Back in the North they fade to less 
prominence in the general picture of com- 
mercial activity, and the fact that one 
must go to the lands where winter is sum- 
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mer really to see them is perhaps signifi- | 


cant of the class’ own half-unconscious 
recognition of the fact that no part of their 
duty is to protest against labor, vaunt 
their own superiority, or even by the con- 
trast of their presence to make any worker 
discontented with his lot. 

They are themselves preéminently of 
the class who believe America’s réle in 


the world has been, and still is, to perfect | 


industrialism. 

And here, like the leisure classes of older 
countries, they are likely to act like a bal- 
ance-wheel. 
roads of socialism. Socialism and the new 
creeds flourish everywhere. The new light 
burns in the crowded slums, or in palaces 
in Fifth Avenue where lovely ladies play 
at reform and philosophy as they did at 
Versailles before the 
The leisure class has not much ‘‘truck”’ 


hey are not open to the in- | 


rench Revolution. | 


with new ideas—perhaps, indeed, not with | 


ideas at all. For it only reads moderately 
the magazines and a few novels. It is do- 
ing ve 
of cultivation. 
ntly. But we will pass over its faults. 
ts service is to be a tranquil oasis in a 
roaring desert, also a kind of a symbol that 
we are still a democracy with ideals of sim- 
plicity and a aang 6 and as well a welcome 
signpost pointing the way to where we all, 
as we grow older, may sit a little apart 
from the clatter and grow old pleasantly, 
and as Americans. 
New functions for a leisure class, you 
may say; well, this America of ours is still 
a new country. 


little to bring in any Old-World air | 
It idles simply, not ele- | 








Electric 


MOTOR 


Direct Current 





Is the cleanest, cheapest, most convenient 
power you can use. 


Gives 
Better 
Service 


For 


Less 


It will reduce your overhead expense by 
cutting out the cost of every idle machine — 
power is used only. while machines are actually 
running. 

The absolutely correct winding of “The 
Standard’’ Motor gives a perfect balance and 
a degree of efficiency not found in any other 
Motor on the market. 

When carefully chosen for the work to be 
done, “The Standard” Motor will quickly save its 


cost in the increased efficiency of the machine. 


Money 


We make a specialty of small Direct Current Motors from 1-30 to 15 H. P. There 
are more than 30 frames suited to practically every requirement within these limits. 
Write us your Power needs and our Engineering Department will advise you, free of charge, 
just what type of motor is best suited to your particular needs. Our latest bulletin, 
No.67, tells about ‘‘ The Standard "’ Motors, Dynamotors and Motor Generators. Write for it. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory, Springfield, Ohio 


CLEVELAND, The W. R. Horning Co., 337 Frankfort Ave. N. W. 
NEW ORLEANS, S. J. Stewart, 512 Carondelet St. 


NEW YORK, 145 Chambers St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1109 Arch St. 


CHICAGO, 48 W. Jackson Boulevard. ST. LOUIS, E. C. Van Nort Electric Co., Locust and 11th Sts. 
BOSTON, 176 Federal St. 


ANEW DEVICE — 


KANSAS CITY, Heath Electric Co., 120 W. 13th St. 








@) PREVENTS WASTE 
=~ PROTECTS FINGERS 


efficient and less wasteful. It 
enables you to empty the tube of 
Créme Dentifrice without trouble and 
without wasting any of the contents in 
the folds of the tube. The latest attrac- 
tion to the neatness of our package. 


Dr. Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice 


—the original tooth paste — 


Established 1850 


















More 










SHEFFIELD 
CREME 
pENTIFRICE 






Is the first and only preparation for cleansing 
the mouth and teeth which exercises its 
antiseptic and refreshing powers of only 
during the few moments of application, 
but continuously for some hours after- 
wards, Moreover, you will be much 
pleased with its 
exquisite taste. 




















See Your Druggist a 
If he has not the com- ( 
pression key, serd the 
redeemable coupon on side of car- 
ton and we will send one free, or 
for 25c in stamps or coin, we will 
mail a full size tube and com- 
pression key. 









Without the Key 
a tube soon becomes lumpy and 
unhandy — with the key it retains 
its neat, round shape till the last 
particle is gone. 


Sheffield Dentifrice Company, 103 Broad St., New London, Ct., U.S. A. 





































SF ortune 
Colonp 


And Vausaslt 
In 1909 and 1919 


The old year is gone — you can’t get it back. 
The New Year is here — pp here — and 


reaches out to you a cordial hand in greeting. 
What are you planning to DO in 1909 that is 
beiter than anything you have done before? 
If your life is serious and progressive, if you are 
really aiming to hit a good mark in the center, 
you are entitled to a new experience in 1909 — 
right now—IN THE FIRST MONTH! 
I am speaking of membership in the Fortune 
Colony, which helps you to build for yourself 
easily and conveniently, a snug little fortune 


which you will get in gold coin at the end of 
fen years. 


You should find out about theColony plan, which 
is very definite and systematic — just what you 
need to give point and method and enthusiasm 
to your purpose to get on and do well, financially. 














A membership in Class A will bring you 

$1,000; Class B $2,000; Class C from $3,000 

to $10,000—guaranteed by attested assets of 
ten millions of dollars. 


Our membership is filling up. Men and women 
every where — the thoughtful ones, the ambitious 
ones — are joining and bringing their friends in 
with them. And every day, rain or shine, their 
fortunes grow and grow, without loss or chance 
of loss, without speculation or even a hint of it. 


Bankers, teachers, nurses, ministers, mer- 
chants, farmers, housewives, students, gov- 
ernment employees, lawyers, physicians, and 
members of every trade and profession are 
hailing with appreciation this op coportentiy & for 
cometergne rospe rity and increased success. No 
matter what your occupation may be, no mat- 
ter where you may live, this is your opportunity 
to acquire a competence oul be independent 
from want and money-worry inthe later years 
which come along almost before you know it. 


And THE TIME to arrange your membership is 
THE FIRST MONTH OF 1909—JANUARY. 
Then, in January, 1919, ow can have your celebration. 


This 's not designed to tell you 
the fall story of the y Set Colony - — there 
isn’t room to do itwell. But that story IS well 
and fully told in the Colo: ny Book et 
low to Build a Fortune in Ten Years. 
This book is worth having. It is illustrated. 
It is sent free to a oa who think 
they might like to join. rite for it at once. 








Address : - 
G *\ The Fortune Colony 
f): of the City of New York 


Richard Wightman, President 
437-X Fifth Avenue, New York City 
























REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 








The Coolest Underwear Ever Made 
for Summer Wear 
Elastic, perfect-fitting, durable —and feels so com- 
fortable. You can get genuine “ Porosknit” only 
with this dabei in it. 
For Sale Everywhere 
For {50cea. Shirtsand Drawers 25c ca. | For 
Men ($1.00 Union Suits 50c § Boys 


Chalmers Knitting Co., 1 Washington St., Amsterdam, N.Y. 




















Don’t Threw lt Away 


USE ENDE 7S 


They mend all leaks in all utensils —tin, 

2S brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 

<td etc No solder, cement or rivet. Any one can 
use them; fit any surface; two million in use. 

Send for sample package 10c. Com 

assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted. 

Collette Mfg. Co., Box 119,Amsterdam,N.Y. 





















| inadvertently mixed up wit 


| five! 


| optimism and emp 
| there is a birdie —— 


A damp chill gathered on the brow of 


| Bushwyck Carr. He did feel a trifle queer. 
| A curious lightness—a perfectly inexplica- 


ble buoyancy seemed to possess him. He 
was beginning to feel ee a aged 
the sound of his own heart suddenl 

came apparent. To his alarm it was “4 
ing playfully, skittishly. No—it was not 


| even beating; it was skippin 


““Y-Yates,” he preteen sm ‘you don’t 

think that I could aT have become 
that horrible 
machine—do you?” 

Now Yates was a generous youth; re- 
sentment at the treatment meted out to 
him by this florid, bad-tempered and pom- 
— gentleman changed to instinctive 

ympathy when he suddenly realized the 
plight his future father-in-law might now 


“Yates,’”’ repeated Mr. Carr in an agi- 
tated voice, ‘tell me honestly: do you think 
there is anything unusual the matter with 
me? I—I seem to f-feel unusually—young. 
Do I look it? Have I changed? W-wate 
me while I walk across the room.” 

Mr. Carr arose with a frightened glance 
at Yates, put on his hat, and fairly pranced 
across the room. ‘‘Great Heavens!” he 


faltered; ‘‘my hat’s on one side and my 
ag 8 is distinetly jaunty! Do you notice 
it tes?’ 


“‘T’m afraid I do, Mr. Carr.” 

“This—this is infamous!” gasped Mr. 
Carr. ‘This is—is outrageous! I’m forty- 

I’m a widower! I detest a jaunty 

widower! I don’t want to be one; i don’t 
want to re 

Yates gazed at him with deep concern. 

“Can’t you help lifting = legs that 
way when you walk—as though a band 
were playing? Wait, I’ ll straighten your 
hat. Now try it again.’ 

Mr. Carr pranced back across the room. 

“‘T know I’m doing it again,”’ he groaned, 
“but I can’t help it! I—I feel so gay— 
dammit!—so frivolous—it’s—it’s that in- 
fernal machine. W-what am I to do, 
Yates,” he added piteously, ‘when the 
world looks so good to me?”’ 

“Think of your family!” 
“Think of—of Drusilla.”’ 

“Do you know,” observed Carr, twirling 
his eyeglass and twisting his mustache, 
“that I’m beginning not to care what my 
family think! . . . Isn’t it amazing, 
Yates? I—I seem to be somebody else, 
several years younger. Somewhere,” he 
added, with a flourish of his monocle— 
‘Somewhere on earth there is a little birdie 
waiting for me.” 

“Don’t talk that way!” exclaimed Yates, 





urged Yates. 


| horrified. 


“Yes, I will, young man. I repeat, with 
hasis, that somewhere 

“Mr. Carr!” 

“Yes, merry old — 

‘May I use your te phone?” 

e don’t care what you do!” said Carr 

‘“‘Use my telephone if you like; 

Lan ha it out by the roots and throw it over 
Sennen! s Bluff, for all I care! But’’—and 
a sudden glimmer of reason seemed to come 
over him—‘‘if you have one grain of human 
decency left in you, you won’t drag me and 
my terrible plight into that scurrilous New 
York paper of yours.’ 

“No,” said Yates, “I won’t. And that 
ends my career on Park Row. I’m going 


| to telephone my resignation.” 


Mr. Carr gazed calmly around and twisted 


| his mustache with a satisfied and retro- 


spective smile. 

‘‘That’s very decent of you, Yates; you 
must pardon me; I was naturally alf 
scared to death at first; but I realize you 
are acting very handsomely i in this horri- 
ble dilemma: 

“Naturally,” interrupted Yates. ‘I 
must stand by the family into which I am, 
as you know, destined to marry.” 

“To be sure,’ nodded Carr absently; 
‘it really looks that way, doesn’t it! And, 
Yates, you have no idea how I hated you an 
hour ago.” 

“Yes, I have,’’ said Yates. 

‘*No, you really have not, if you will = 
mit me to contradict you, merry old 
I—but never mind now. You have “a 
haved in an unusually considerate manner. 
Who the devil are you, a i" 

Yates informed him mo 

“Well, why didn’t you say so, instead of 
letting me bully you! I’ve known your 
| father for twenty years. Why didn’t you 
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DRUSILLA AND PA-PAH 


(Continued from Page 7) 





tell me you wanted to marry Drusilla, in- 
stead of coming and blushing all over the 
premises? I’d have told you she was too 
young; and she is! 
wait; and you’d have waited. You’d have 
been civil enough to wait when I explained 
to you that I’ve already lost, by marriage, 
two daughters through that accursed ma- 
chine. You wouldn’t entirely denude me 
of daughters, would you?” 

“TI only want one,” said John Yates 


ar 
ell, all right; I’m a decent father-in- 
law when I’ve got to be. I’m really a good 
te You may ask all my sons-in-law; 
ey’ll admit it.” He. scrutinized the 
young man and found him decidedly agree- 
able to look at, and at the same time a 
vague realization of his own predicament 
returned for a moment. 
““Yates,”’ he said unsteadily, ‘‘all I ask 


of you is to keep this terrible n-news from | 
my innocent d-daughters until I can f-find | 


out what sort of a person is f-fated to lead 
me to the altar!” 

Yates took the offered hand with genuine 
emotion. 

“‘Surely,” he said, 
tended must be some charming leader in 
the social activities of the great me- 
tropolis.” 

“Who knows! She may be m-my own 
]-laundress for allI know. She may bean 
thing, Yates! She—she might even 
b-black!”’ 

“Black!” 

Mr. Carr nodded, shuddered, dashed the 
unmanly moisture from his eyeglass. 

“‘T think I’d better go to town and tell 
my son-in-law, William Destyn, exactly 
what has happened to me,”’ he said. 
I think I’ll go through the kitchen-garden 
and take my power-boat so that those devil- 
ish reporters can’t follow me. Ferdinand!” 
to the man at the door, ‘‘ring up the garage 
and order the blue motor, and tell those 
newspaper men I’m going to town. That, 
I think, will glue them to the lawn for a 
while.” 

“About—Drusilla, sir?’’ ventured Yates; 
but Mr. Carr was already gone, speeding 
noiselessly out the back way, through 
the kitchen-garden, and across the great 
tree-shaded ‘hon which led down to the 
boat-landing. 

Across the distant hedge, from the beau- 
tiful grounds of his next-door neighbor, 
floated sounds of mirth and music. 
flags fluttered among the trees. 
Magnelius Grandcourts were evidently 
any for the brilliant charity bazar to 

eld there that afternoon and evening. 

“To think,” muttered Carr, ‘“‘that only 
an hour ago I was agreeably and comfort- 
ably prepared to pass the entire afternoon 
there with my daughters, amid innocent 
revelry. And now I’m in flight—pursued 
by furies of my own invoking—threatened 
with love in its most hideous form—matri- 
mony! Any woman I now look upon may 
be my intended bride for all I know,” he 
continued, turning into the semi-private 
driveway, bordered heavily by lilacs; ‘‘and 
the curious thing about it is that I really 
don’t care; in fact, the excitement is mildly 
pleasing.”’ 

He halted; in the driveway, blocking it, 
stood a red motor-car—a little runabout 
affair; and at the steering-wheel sat a 
woman —a lady’s maid by her cap and nar- 
row apron, and an exceedingly pretty one, 
at that. 

When she saw Mr. Carr she looked up, 
showing an edge of white teeth in the most 
unembarrassed of smiles. She certainly 
was an unusually agreeable-looking girl 

‘‘Has something gone wrong with your 
motor?” inquired Mr. Carr pleasantly. 

“‘T am afraid so.” She didn’t say “‘sir’’; 
——- because she was too pretty to 

ther about such incidentals. And she 
looked at Carr and smiled, as though he 
were particularly ornamental. 

“Let me see,” began Mr. Carr, laying 
his hand on the steering-wheel; ‘ ‘perhaps 
I can make it go. 

“Tt won’t go. ”” she said, a trifle despond- 
ently and shaking her charming head. 
“‘T’ve been here nearly half an hour wait- 
ing for it to do somet ing; but it won’t.” 

Mr. Carr peered wisely into the acet- 
ylenes, looked carefully under the hood, 
examined the Spams He didn’t know 
anything about motors. 

‘I’m afraid,” he said sadly, “‘that there’ 8 
something wrong with the magne-e-to!”’ 


I’d have told you to | 


“your unknown in- | 


“And | 


January 9, 1909 





To test your taste 
1A pure Havana filled 
\Cigar for IwoCents 


Panetela Shape 

NOT a Stogie 

4Y, Inches Long 

Pure Havana Filled 

Two Cents 

Is there any other tobacco grown 
that can even approach the rich, 
full, delicious flavor of genuine, 
pure Havana! You know that 
taste—that indefinable, unap- 
proachable Havana taste! 

Among the millions of cigars sold 
there is so much GROSS MISREP.- 
RESENTATION about HAVANA 
TOBACCO that we propose put- 
ting our pure Havana filled Santa 
Gloria TO TEST. 

In the makingof our Yara Specials 
(higher a. in which every par- 
ticle of the filler is grown in and im- 
ported from Cuba, there are Havana 
Cuttings. From these is made our 
Santa Gloria witha clean, wellcured 
York Statewrapper. Noscraps. No 
dust. Just the wrapper and pure 
Havana, exact size of illustration, 
Rolled by experts —in an immac- 
ulately clean, airy, sanitary factory 
—a factory which bears the closest 
inspection of the public—everybody 
—towhom it is open the year ‘round. 

Box of 50 Santa Glorias for 
$1.00 Prepaid Everywhere 
Santa Gloria is a quickly rolled cigar — 
not expensively finished—not a rough stogie. 
Just like the illustration. But for smoke— 
a genuine, pure Havana simoke— you can't 
approach Santa Gloria anywhere in price. 
We guarantee, absolutely, to refund your 
purchase price (no matter where you buy 
een = sete your dealer or us) if a single 
Santa Gloria is ever found different from 
our representation. 

Ask your dealer for Santa Gloria. Ask 

about our standing in the tobacco world. 
Or, send a dollar bill to us direct and re- 
ceive promptly a box of 50, prepaid. 
R. & W. JENKINSON CO. 
(49th year— 600 pe tc 








sensible, practical design that will always be good 
and sell readily if 7 should ever wish to do so. One 
of many in Vols. 7 and 8 scheduled below. 


[WONDER USE B AS BUILT | 
Ne 4 = 
a 


IN. CALIF: | 
One of a 100 designs in our new Bungalow book—50c. 
Our latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
190 50 Destow? 4 Small Cottages | Vol. e op. | oe 
















a Seg Oe abins, etc.|Vol. 6 
var 3. 136 Catg.$ 00 1600 Vol. 1. iss i 
Vol.4 ys ‘ $1600 to 2000/ Vol.8.154 “* 

Also on sale at all Book 


THE KEITH CO. Architects 320247 
‘“We are 


averaging $100 Per Week 


with our Twentieth Comey Cleaning Outfit.” 
—A. H, DEAN, Logansport, Ind. 
Anyone with or- 
dinary intelligence 
and small capital 
may do as well. 


Twentieth Century 
Vacuum 


Outfits 
offer unlimited op- 
portunities for Cs epee with $600 to $2500. A 
dignified, profitable and pleasant business requir- 
ing no experience. Write for our book “ Pay 
Dirt ” and names of users in your territory. 

We also make stationary and portable electric outfits 
for residences, office buildings, churches, theatres and 
stores. Our book explains fully. Write for it. 


THE NATIONAL VACUUM CLEANING CO., Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


How To Get Henderson’s Seeds Free 


To introduce our new 1909 seed catalogue, “Every- 
thing for the Garden,” (200 pages, 700 engravings, 
devoted to vegetables and flowers), we will send free 
to everyone mentioning this magazine and sending 
10 cents in stamps, the catalogue and our famous 
50 cent Henderson collection of flower and garden 
seeds. Also the pamphlet “The Use of the Feet in 
Seed Sowing” which the late Peter Henderson 
considered the most valuable article he ever wrote. 


Peter Henderson & Co., 35-37 Cortlandt St., New York City 








$4000 andup'd 
Sellers. 
























































Esterbrook 


RY (a4 Pers | 


“dah Ty 


The name 
“Esterbrook” 
stands for all that 
is best in pens. 


The standard 
of the world. 


All styles— 
fine, medium and 
broad points. 

Ask your stationer. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
26 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N. J. 
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NEW SWEET CORN 


OLDS IDEAL 


A Large-Eared True 
Early Sweet Corn 


Adapts itself to all soils, matures just 
a few days later than Peep O° Day, 
with ears alinost as large as Stowell's 
Evergreet., 2 and 3 to a stalk. Brings 
big money in an early market—try it. 

ids’ Catalog is easy to order from, 
is correctly illustrated from photographs, 
and offers the best in Seed Potatoes, 
Corn, Oats, Garden and Flower Seeds, 
etc. 












Send postal for it today. 

L. L. OLDS SEED CO. 
Drawer 51 adison, Wis. 
(Formerly Clinton, Wis.) 


TRY IT YOURSELF 
Five Days Free 


This simple, practical, accurate 
computer costs only a 
~ fraction of the ny of key ma- 
: chines—and does everything 
they do except print. The 


Rapid Computer 
Adding Machine 


does its work perfectly in any position — 
at any angle. You can rest it on any desk 
or on book page alongside column of 
figures you wish to add. It’s a wonder as 
a saver of time and errors. 





“On the Work” 


Capacity, 
9,999,999.99. Send for one on 5 days’ free 
H trial. If it doesn’t do all you want it to do, 
3 send it back at our expense. 

Catalog Free upon request to 

RAPID COMPUTER CO., 1856 Tribune Building, Chicago 














| TEACH 


HMM WSs y 
BY MAIL 
I won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
shi 


. By my new system I can make an expat 
penman of you by mail. I also teach Book 
keeping and Shorthand. Am placing my students 
as instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish 
to become a better penman, write me. I will send 
you FREE one of my Fav: Pens and a copy 
ofthe Ransomerian Journal. 


Cc. W. RANSOM 
3884 Euclid Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Why Pay ad | Be 9 
a Dealer e 
We ship in completed sections 
ready to fasten and stain —all 
Quartered Oak. ‘ou save 
over half on 


COME-PACKT | 


Write today for free catalog. 
International Mfg. Co. 
114 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 












$6” 
Direct 
to You 
No. 306, Library Table 








Top 22x36 in. 
Wanted tolearn Soremety, 
emg assisted. Sc 1001 


YOUNG MEN 
6 years old. Has railroad 


wire from Chicago for — practice. Can earn 
board if desired. Illustrated booklet free. Write today 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
ryan 


TYPEWRITERS vixcs 


All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at Half Manufacturers’ Prices 
allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 
privilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 
Typewri' r Emporium, 92-94 Lake St. Chicago 














Furnish Your Homes FREE 


by selling wall paper. Send for premium list. 


RAE SIMS, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
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‘Do you think it is as bad as that?” | 

“‘T fear so,” he said gravely. ‘‘If I were | 
you I’d get out—and keep well away from | 
that machine.” 

*‘*Why?” she asked nervously, stepping 
to the grass beside him 

“Tt might blow up.” 

They backed awa 
by side. After a while 
es hand in hand. 

—I hate to leave it there all alone,” 
said the maid, when they had backed com- 
pletely out of sight of the car. ‘‘If there 
were only some safe place where I could 
watch and see if it is going to explode.” 

They ventured back a little way and 
peeped at the motor. 

““You could take a rowboat and watch it 
from the water,”’ said Mr. Carr. 

**But I don’t know how to row.” 

Mr. Carr looked at her. Certainly 
she was the most prepossessing specimen 
of wholesome, rose-cheeked and_ivory- 
skinned womanhood that he had ever 
beheld; a trifle nearer thirty-five than 
twenty-five, he thought, but so sweet and 
fresh and with such charming eyes and 
manners. 

‘“‘T have,” said Mr. Carr, ‘‘ several hours 
at my disposal before I go to town on im- 
portant business. If you like I will row 
you out in one of my boats, and then, from 
a safe distance, we can sit and watch your 
motor blow up. Shall we?” 

“Tt is most kind of you 

“Not at all. It would be most kind of 
you.” 

She looked sideways at the motor, side- 
ways at the water, sideways at Mr. Carr. 

t was a very lovely morning in early 
— I think I have already remarked 
this. 

As Mr. Carr handed her into the row- 
boat with ceremony she swept him a 
courtesy. Her apron and manners were 
charmingly incongruous. 

When she was gracefully seated in the 
stern Mr. Carr turned for a moment, stared 
all Oyster Bay calmly in the face through 
his monocle, then, untying the painter, 
fairly skip ed into the boat with a step 
distinctly fr fr olicsome. 


rather hastily, side 
they backed farther 





“It’s curious how I feel about this,’’ he 
observed, digging both oars into the 
water. 

“‘How do you feel, Mr. Carr?” 

‘Like a bird,” he said softly. 

And the boat moved off gently through 


the sparkling waters of Oyster Bay. 

At that same moment, also, the spark- | 
ling waters of Oyster Bay were gently 
caressing the classic contours of Cooper’s 
Bluff, and upon that monumental head- 
land, seated under sketching umbrellas, 
Flavilla and Drusilla worked, in a puddle 
of water-colors; and John Chillingham 
Yates, in becoming white flannels and lilac 
tie and hosiery, lay on the sod and looked 
at Drusilla. 

Silence, delicately accented by the faint 
harmony of mosquitoes, brooded over 
Cooper’s Bluff. 

here’s no use,” said Drusilla at last; 

‘one can draw a landscape from ever 

oint of view except feeling down hill. 

r. Yates, how on earth am I to sit here 
and make a drawing looking down hill?”’ 

“Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘I had better hold 
your pencil again. Shall 1?” 

“Do you think that would help?” 

“‘T think it helps—somehow.” 

Her pretty, narrow hand held the pencil; 
his sun-browned hand closed over it. She 
looked at the pad on her knees. 

After a while she said: ‘‘I think, 
we had better draw. Don’t you? 

They made a few hen-tracks. Noticing 
his shoulder was just touching hers, and 
feeling a trifle weary on her camp-stool, she 
leaned back a little. 

“It is very pleasant to have you here,” 
she said dreamily. 

“It is very heavenly to be here,’ he 
said. 

“How generous you are to give us so 
much of your time,’ murmured Drusilla. 


perhaps, 
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Today one doesn’t have to argue the ne- 
cessity of using some face cream. Well- 
groomed people confess the necessity of 
some face cream for preserving skin health 
just as they confess the necessity of um- 
brellas or rubbers or raincoats for preserv- 
ing general health. 


It is today rather a question of ‘‘ Which 
face cream,” or better still, “‘ Does my skin 
need a cold cream or a MASSAGE cream in 
order that I may always appear good-looking, 


clean-looking, wholesome and, yes, young- 
looking ?” 
“Cold” or “grease” creams have their 


uses, but are not sufficient for the face any 
more than one kind of food is sufficient for 
the stomach, or one kind of medicine to 
cure any disease. Use cold or grease creams, 
if you will—there are hundreds of brands. 
But no matter how many you use you should 
always havea place on your dresser for a 
massage cream, and there is only one with 
a national reputation, namely, POMPEIAN 
MASSAGE CREAM. 


Now for the difference between an ordi- 
nary cold cream and a real massage cream 
like Pompeian. Cold creams are merely 
rubbed into the pores—and stay there. This 


| may feel good, but not really improve the 


“‘T think so, too, ” said Flavilla, washing | 


a badger brush. “And I am becoming 
almost as fond of you as Drusilla is. 

‘Don’t you like him as well as I do?” 
asked Drusilla. 

Flavilla turned on her camp-stool and 
inspected them both. 

“Not quite as well,” she said pore 
“You know, Drusilla, you are very nearly 
in love with him.” And she resumed her 


sketchin: 

Drusilla gazed at the purple horizon 
unembarrassed. ‘‘Am I?” she said ab- 
sently. 





looks. Pompeian Massage Cream is rubbed 
into the pores and then out again, bringing 
with it all the pore-clogging impurities— 
soap particles, dust, soot, etc. It is this for- 
eign matter in the pores which causes muddy 
complexions, blackheads, face “shine” and 
similar disfigurements. 

The pores must be cleansed before the 
rosy blood can get the circulation it seeks. 
When you massage with Pompeian Massage 
Cream you'll be astonished at the results. 

“Your Pompeian Massage Cream posi- 
tively insults me every time I use it,’’ a man 
recently wrote us. ‘I had no idea so much 
dirt could get in the pores and stay there, 
despite soap and water.” 


Does It Need a “Cold Cream” 


or a Massage Cream ? 





” 


“When first I used Pompeian,”’ wrote a 
woman, ‘‘I was as astonished as at my first 
Turkish bath,” 


You see the point. Pompeian being a 
“rolling” massage cream (that is, it rolls out 
the dirt), gets at the root of fac ial troubles, 
namely, clogged pores. ‘‘Grease” or “cold” 
creams do not —can not —roll out the dirt, 
and in fact merely rub it in. And it is the 
dirt that is in—not the dirt that is on —that 
retards circulation, and makes people’s faces 
sallow and muddy instead of being clear and 
fresh and smooth. For a soft, clear, clean 
skin use POMPEIAN MASSAGE CREAM. 


Free— Sample Jar 


You have been reading and hearing about 
Pompeian for years. You know it is the 
most popular face cream made, 10,000 jars 
being sold daily. You have meant to try it, 
but have not done so. This is your chance 
to discover what a vast difference there is 
between an ordinary ‘‘cold” cream and a 
scientifically made Massage Cream like 
Pompeian. Fill out the coupon today and 
prepare for a delightful surprise when you 
receive our quarter ounce sample jar. A 
16-page booklet on the care of the face sent 
with each jar. Both free. When writing 
enclose 10 cents in silver or stamps (United 
States only) to cover cost of postage and 
packing. 

Sold by all druggists, 50c and $1 per jar. 
Sent postpaid to all parts of the world, 


° q . 
if not obtainable at your dealer’s. Re es 
Accepi no substitutes, . 
° > 
The Pompeian Mfg.Company + 
e] 

49 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio = me 
Pt rn, ee = wd Se ap * ol 49 Prospect 8t. 
ts appreciated by allwho are Re Cleveland, Ohio 


particular in regard to s 


5 Gentleme Enclosed 
the quality df the soap & find 10 - grog bso= vo 
they use. For Sale v of postage and packing. 
by all dealers Pony & Please send me one copy of 
a cake; box o » your famous illustrated massage 

, ys - - 
three cakes > book and a special sample jar of 
60 nts . Go Pompeian Massage Cream 

AY 
a’ Name 
eo 
4 Addres 
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POWDER OF; SOME. SORT” ’ 
MOST OF THE TIME 

1S) (Oo 8 LO) Ot Bo | a od 2) os 

A careful census shows that NINE! | 


TENTHS of the Women use a Washing 
| Powder, The others might be called the 


"Submerged Tenth". 


Some use SOAPY | 


powders,others NON-SUDSING powders | 


w 


ith Soap, but Powder of some sort Most| | 


| of the Time = by Most of the People. 
r 


The Well-to-Do—those who have it 


| Finer things to care for—who use Wits in| 


stead of Muscles, 
| ORIGINAL and BES] Soap Powder. 


q 


use PEARLINE, the | 


The more Intelligent and Careful. the | 


Woman the more surely is she. a PEAR- 


| LINE User. 

| insures Perfect Cleanliness with Least Labor, |, 

| that PEARLINE. is Harmless to Skina 
Fabrics and Colors—in fact it 
| them. 


Soap — It’s 
inferior material t 
e| Y our Wits to 
be — MC )DE “RN 


imply a 
=e) JAP -| LW 


anything 


PEAR! 





She knows PEARLINE 


preserves 
Think of the Saving in washing 
‘ithout jobbet EAS DY. does that. 





WORLD'S BEST HAT‘ H 
the National Board of Fire 
book which tells you all about 


Chicago, Ill.; 





Fire-Proofed—Insurable 


INSURABLE INCUBATORS- 


Do Not Risk Fire Losses on y: or other Buildings by using an incubator 
you cannot insure. The Fire Insurance r > — New Rules peovide that every 
incubator ee bear their insurance label or insurance moneys cannot be col 
lectex Jo not take any risks STANDARD CYPHERS INCUBATORS— THE 


CYPHERS | INCUBATOR COMPANY, Buffalo, N.Y. 


, Mass.; 


ERS—ARE INSURABLE They bear the official label of 
Underwriters. Write today for our hecens 212-page illustrated 
it. Address nearest branc 


New York, N. Y.; Oakland, Cal. 











A Representative Wanted in Every Shop 


to tell fellow workmen about Vanco Hand Soap. $25.00 to $40.00 per 
month is being made without interfering with regular work. Soon have 


an independent business on the side. Send 10c for full size can and 


| Particulars. ‘Phe J. T. Robertson Co., Box 8, Manchester, Conn 


Kansas City, Mo.; 
Fine pure bred chickens, 


40 BREEDS ducks, geese and turkeys. 


Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. Largest 
poultry farm in the Northwest. Fowls, eggs and 
incubators at low prices. Send 4 cents for fine 
80-page Annual Poultry Book 

R. F. NEUBERT, Box 786, Mankato, Minn 














Dusty Train Trips 


Soil many a linen collar, a serious annoy- 
ance to busy men who must travel to and 


from business every day. It is easy to 
avoid all this discomfort by wearing our 


Ui ALLENGe 


Brand 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS CUFFS 


They always look nobby and fresh re- 
gardiessofweather. Nobotherandworry 
over a soiled collar. No Laundry bills. 


Challenge Collars and Cuffs are made in all the 
latest, most up-to-date models. They have the perfect 
fit, dull finish and dressy look of the best linen collars 
—our new “Slip-Easy” finish permits easy, correct 
adjustment of the tie. 

Challenge Collars and Cuffs are absolutely water- 
proof, never turn yellow, can be cleaned with soap and 
water. You can’t tell them from linen. 


Sold by first-class haberdashers everywhere. If your dealer 
does not carry Challenge Brand Collars and Cuffs, send us 
25 cents, stating size and style of collar you desire, or 50 
cents per pair for cuffs, and we will see that you are sup- 
plied at once. Our new booklet gives valuable pointers 
about New York customs— what to wear and when to 
wear it. Let us send it to you. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. A 
725-727 Broadway, New York 
Boston, 65 Bedford St.; Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut St. ; 
Chicago, 161 Market St.; San Frenciese, 718 Mission St. ; 
8t. Louis, Milis — ling; Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave. ; 
, 58-64 Fraser Ave. 











The Comfort 
Nasalfilter 


Should be worn by 

everyone who works in 

a dusty factory, mill, mine 

or who lives ina dry, dusty 

climate or uses an auto. Under any of these 

conditions you breathe foreign substances 

that irritate the sensitive membranes of 

the nasal cavity, increase any tendency 

toward catarrh, asthma and eventually 

affect your health. Wear a Comfort 

Nasalfilter, which fits comfortably into 

the nose, is as easily put on and off as a 

pair of glasses, filters every bit of air you 

breathe through fine linen. Made of 

sterling silver, light weight, practically 

invisible, sanitary, just drop into boiling 
water or cleanse under faucet. 

PRICE. $2.00 


At your druggist’s or direct from us. 


Universal Supply Co. 
428 Globe Building St. Paul, Minn. 


A New $1 Offer —“KEITH’S” 


~_]| for six months and \ 
} a copy of my new 


Book 100 Plans 


for attractive Homes cost- 
ing $400. to $3, 
i Keith’s monthly magazine 
} is the recognized authority 
¥ on Planning and Decorat- 
1 ing Homes. Each issue 
gives designs by leading 
architects. $1.50 a year. 
————————S News-stands 15¢ a copy. 
Our Plan No.40—$%1200 with each $1 order I will 
also include two recent back numbers. Send Today. 
MAX L. KEITH, 462 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn 


































This bank transacts a conserv- 
ative savings bank business and 
ee he ays 6% interest on Certificates 



















FIRST TRUST Axo VINGS BANK 
LINGS, MONT. 
<< ~=== 











make big money selling our new sign 
letters for office windows, store fronts, 
and glass signs. Easily put on. Write 


AGENT 


today for a free sample and full particulars. Address 
METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO. , 50 N. Clark 8t., CHICAGO, ILL, 








*‘Are you?” he repeated, close to her 
shoulder. 

She turned and looked into his sun- 
tanned face curiously. 

“What is it—to love? Is it’’—she 
looked at him undisturbed—‘‘Is it to be 
quite, happy and lazy with a man like 
you 


He was silent. 

“‘T thought,” she continued, ‘‘that there 
would be some hesitation, some shyness 
about it—some embarrassment. But 
there has been none between you and me.’ 

He said nothing. 

She went on absently: 

“You said, the other day, very simply, 
that you cared a t deal for me; and I 
was not very muc rised. And I said 
that I cared very much for you. . . 
And, by the way, I meant to ask you 
yesterday; are we o~ uma 

‘‘Are we?” he asked. 

**Yes—if you wish. Is that all 
there is to an engagement?” 

‘‘There’s a ring,’ observed Flavilla, 
dabbing on too much ultramarine and 
using a sponge. ‘‘You’ve got to get her 
one, Mr. Yates.” 

Drusilla looked at the man beside her 
and smiled. 

“‘How simple it is, after all,’’ she said. 
‘*T have read in the books Pa-pah permits 
us to read such odd things about love and 
lovers. Are we lovers, Mr. Yates? 
But, of course, we must be, I fancy.” 

‘“Yes,’’ he said. 

“Some time or other, when it is conve- 
nient,” observed Fiavilla, ‘you ought to 
kiss occasionally. 

“That p vom come until I’m a bride, 
does it?’”’ asked Drusilla. 

“‘T believe it’s a matter of taste,’’ said 
Flavilla, rising and naively stretching her 
long, pretty limbs. 

She stood a moment on the edge of the 
bluff, looking down. 

“‘How curious!” she said after a mo- 
ment. “There is Pa-pah on the water 
rowing somebody’s maid about.” 

“What!” exclaimed Yates, springing to 
his feet. 

“How extraordinary,” said Drusilla, 
following him to the edge of the bluff; 

“‘and they’re singing, too, as they row! 

From far below, wafted across the spark- 
ling waters of Oyster Bay, Mr. Carr’s rich 

and mellifluous voice was wafted shore- 
ward 


ron ici that I dwelt in ma-arble h-a-l-ls.”’ 


The sunlight fell on the maid’s coquet- 
tish cap and a ——. and sparkled upon the 
buckle of one dainty shoe. It also glittered 
across the monocle of Mr. Carr 

‘“*Pa-pah!’’ cried Flavilla. 

Far away her parent waved a careless 
greeting to his offspring, then resumed his 
oars and his song. 

“How extraordinary!” said Flavilla. 
“Why do you suppose that Pa-pah is 
rowing somebody’s maid around the bay, 
and singing that way to her?” 

me eed it’s one of our maids,” said 
Drusilla; ‘‘ but that would be rather odd, 
too, wouldn’t it, Mr. Yates?” 

‘* A—little,”’ he admitted. And his heart 
sank. 

Flavilla had started down the sandy 
face of the bluff. 

‘I’m going to see whose maid it is,’’ she 
called back. 

Drusilla seated herself in the sun-dried 
grass and watched her sister. 

Yates stood beside her in bitter dejec- 
tion. 

So this was the result! His unfortunate 
future father-in-law was done for. What 
a diabolical machine! What a terrible, 
swift, relentless answer had been returned 
when, out of space, this misguided gentle- 
man had, by mistake, summoned his own 
affinity! And what an affinity! A saucy 
soubrette who might easily have just 
stepped in the coulisse of a Parisian theater! 

ates looked at Drusilla. What an 
awful blow was impending. She never 
could have suspected it, but there, in that 
boat, sat her future stepmother i in cap and 
apron! —his own future stepmother-in- 

w! 

And in the misery of that moment’s 
realization John Chillingham Yates showed 
the material of which he was constructed. 

“Dear,” he said gently. 

“Do you mean me?” asked Drusilla, 
looking up in frank surprise. 

And at the same time nae tiie saw on his face 
a look which she had never before encoun- 
tered there. It was the shadow of trouble; 
and it drew her to her feet instinctively. 


THE SATURDAY 





EVENING POST 


‘*What is it, Jack?’’ she asked. 
She had never before called him any- 
thin: but Mr. Yates. 
hat is it?’ she repeated, turning 
away beside him along the leafy vie 
and with every word another year seemed, 
somehow, to be added to her youth. “ Has 
anything ha pened, Jack? Are you un- 


y—or i 
nape: did co speak; she walked beside 
him, regarding him with wistful eyes. 

So there was more of love than happi- 
ness, after all; she began to half under- 
stand it in a vague way as she watched his 
somber face. There certainly was more 
of love than a mere lazy happiness; there 
was solicitude and warm concern, and 
desire to comfort, to protect. 

‘“‘Jack,” she said tremulously. 

He turned and took her unresisting 
hands. A quick thrill shot through her. 
Yes, there was more to love than she had 
expected. 

‘Are you unhappy?” she asked. “Tell 
me. I can’t bear to see you this way. I— 
I never did—before.” 

“Will you love me, Drusilla?” 

““Yes—yes, I will, Jack.” 

“Dearly?” 

“T do—dearly.” The first blush that 
ever tinted her cheek spread and deepened. 

— you ) oe me, Drusilla ?”’ 

ve ; ou frighten me.’ 

she pare suddenly, in his arms. 
Surely there were more things to love than 
she had dreamed of in her philosophy. 
She looked up as he bent nearer, under- 
standing that she was to be kissed, await- 
ing the event which suddenly loomed up 
freighted with terrific significance. 

here was a silence, a sob. 
“ Jack— darling— I— I love you eal 


Flavilla was sketching on her camp- 
stool when they returned. 

“T’m horridly hungry,” she said. ‘‘It’s 
luncheon time, isn’t it? And, by the way, 
it’s all right about that maid. She was on 
her way to serve in the tea-pavillion at 
Mrs. Magnelius Grandcourt’s bazar, and 
her runabout broke down and nearly blew 
up.’ 

‘‘What on earth are you talking about?”’ 
exclaimed Drusilla. 

“T’m talking about Mrs. Magnelius 
Grandcourt’s younger sister from Phila- 
delphia, who ooks B par sweet as a 
lady’s-maid. Tea,’ she added, “‘is to be a 
dollar a cup, and three if you take sugar. 
And,” she continued, ‘‘if you and I are to 
sell flowers there this afternoon we’d better 
go home and dress. . . What are you 
smiling at, Mr. Yates?” 

Drusilla naturally supposed she could 
answer that question. 

“* Dearest ittle sister,’ she said shyly 
and tenderly, ‘‘we have something very 
wonderful to tell y 

“What is it?” Bt ca Flavilla. 

““‘We—we are—engaged,’”’ whispered 
Drusilla, radiant. 

“Why, I knew that already!” said 
Flavilla. 

“Did you?”’ sighed her sister, turning to 

look at her tall, young lover. ‘“‘I didn’t. 

. Being in love is a much more com- 

plicated matter than you and I imagined, 
lavilla. Is it not, Jack?” 


Saving by Owing 


YOUNG emg down in Texas got his 
first real start by picking a new kind 
of creditor—one that would ~ him pay 
off his obligation from the first. He bought 
a business. With a working knowledge of 
printing and a good reputation he went to 
a printers’ supply house and offered one 
thousand dollars in notes for a supply of 
machinery and materials. Thus he avoided 
the error of buying a second-hand outfit. 
His plant was new. The notes were drawn 
in sums of thirty dollars each, and he was 
to take one up each month, paying no 
interest. At that rate, nearly three years 
would be needed to clear off the debt. But 
he had a business. He could work harder 
and make more money, not being bound 
by the fixed income of wages or salary. 

At the end of the very first month he 
took up two notes instead of one, and felt 
like a bloated bondholder. In a year he 
owned his plant outright. This young man 
had his real creditor on the books almost a 
year. He got used to paying him, and con- 
tinued to c hia long after the debt was 
wiped out. He got the habit and kept it 
up, and paid himself the money. 
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pairs| y 


Guaranteed 
for 6 months 


That’s the quick- 
estw: iyofsay ingthat 
im Mendless are the best stock- 
ings at anywhere near the price. 


Manheim Mendless Hose 


A new pair free for every pair that 
needs mending within 6 months. 

Knit from extra-quality yarn, 
with doubly re-enforced toes and 
heels. Always soft and comfort- 
able — after washing as well as 
when new. Fast colors. 

Men’s socks. Black, light and dark tan, 
aey7 oe and gray. Sizes 944 to 1146. 
Sold only 6 pairs (one size) in a box, with 
guarantee, 

Women’ stockings i in light and medium 
weights. Black, and light and dark tan. 
Sizes 8 to 104%. Sold only 6 pairs (one 
size) in a box, with guarantee, $1. 

If yourdealerhasn’t Manheim Mendless 
Hose, don’t accept a substitute. Send us 
$1 for men’s and $1.50 for women’s, 
state size (or size of shoe) and color— & 
assorted colors if desired — and we will 
send you 6 pairs prepaid. 

Manheim Hosiery Mills 
46 E. Granby St., Manheim, Pa. 
Reference: Keystone National Bank, Manheim, Pa. 


Attractive terms to dealers in territory 
where we are not represented, 








Two Guns in One 


The U. S. Three-Barrel Gun 
Two Shot Gun—One Rifle Barrel 


Noneed to carry two guns to ee a ery 
kind of game you find—one U.S. Three- 
Barrel — is enough. Withit ti are 
prepared for large or small game. A 
standard weight, 644 to 7% pounds. 
neat 12, 16 or 20-gauge double- barrel 
shot gun—of finest material, workman- 
ship, finish and constructive principle. 


Birds or Big Game 


Rifle is bored with scientific precision and 
lies underneath. It gives extra flat trajec- 
tory and is perfectly adapted to the new 
high-power smokeless powder shells. Five 
sizes, from 25-20 to 32-40—a wide range for 
selection. The perfect gun fora mixed game 
country. Two 







guns for the Our 
price of one, Famous 
Our litera- Trap 
ture sent free, shows Gun 


details of mechanism and 
finish fall size. Write today. 
Let us tell you about our 
famous Trap Gun too, 





Three-Barrel Gun Company ~ 
1207 Market Street Wheeling, W. Va. 


Factories at Moundsville, West Virginia 

















literally this » | 

Of Course jincoscivie tut 
practically it is a fact. The 

or Window Tent is so 
made that while your body is 
enjoying the comforts of a 
warm bed room, only the face 
comes in contact with the crisp, 
out-door air, which enables you 
to get all the benefits derived 
from out-door sleeping with 
none of the dangers and dis- 
advantages of sleeping in tents, 
on roofs or porches; also 
shielded from rain, snow, drafts 
or any other exposures. Sleep 
in nature’s pure, fresh air and 
arise invigorated, refreshed and 
robust. For full particulars, 
also illustrations of this inex- 
pensive out-door sleep device, 
address 


CABINET MFG.CO. 
Dept. 24, Quincy, Ill. 

















ARITHMETIC 


SELF-TAUGHT. 

lain, easily-understood volume for 

re ed have not had the opportunity of 

learning this subject thoroughly, or who 

have forgotten what they once learned. 
257 uires no teacher. 


This 
t little boo! 
at postpaid, for 6 0 Cents 7 


(stamps accepted), leather binding, $1. 
GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO. 
Est.1870. 4470 W. Belle pl.,St. Louis,Mo. 


navaso Ruby FREE 
NAVAJO RUDY 

To introduce our beautiful genuine Gems, 
sold direct from the mines at 14 to 4 jewel- 
ers’ prices, we will send free a genuine 
Navajo Ruby in the rough, with our booklet 
** Native Gems,’’ showing all gems in actual colors and sizes; 
also free Catalog of gem-set and other jewelry. Write today. 


The Francis E. Lester Company, Dept. B 1, Mesilla Park, N. M. 
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The Greatest BARGAIN 


50 Cents 


Ever Offered 





Secures this Great 
Reference Library 
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A Boy’s Spending 
Money 


AVE you all the spending money you want? If 
not we'll supply you. Any boy with ginger 
enough to play a game of hockey or go skating 

can turn some of his spare time on Thursday and Friday 
afternoons and on Saturdays into money. A great army 
of boys are already doing so, earning their own pocket 
money and at the same time getting a business training. 









@ We want boys in every town in the country to sell 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


and THe Lapres’ Home JournNaL. 


@ To any boy who will try the experiment we will send 
everything necessary to make a success of selling THE 
SATURDAY EveninG Post (weekly) and Tue Lapis’ 
Home Journat (monthly). 











€ The first week’ s supply of 10 copies of THe SATURDAY EvENING Post 
will be sent to you entirely without charge. The 50 cents from selling 
these is all yours and supplies you with ‘‘working capital.’’ After that 
all you require of that magazine and all you require of THe Laptes’ 
HoME JourNnaAL will be sent at wholesale prices. Then there are a lot 
of extra premiums, such as watches, knives, rain-capes, ponies, cash, 
etc. A book written by some of the boys themselves tells just how 
they made successes. You don’t have to stand on street corners or go 
into undesirable places. 

€ Just send a line and you will receive the first week’s supply of THE 
SaTuRDAY Eveninc Post for sale at once and a copy of THE Laptgs’ 
Home Journat with which to get orders for delivery of the next issue, 
as well as everything else necessary. 


© Don’t send any money now--if you will try it we’ II start you in business. 









Boy Division 
Tue Saturpay Eveninec Post, Philadelphia 









This magnificent reference work, costing three-quarters of a million 
dollars to produce, is a dictionary and encyclopedia combined. In 
fullness of definitions, number of words defined and accuracy, it is 
superior to reference works selling for five times its price. It has been 
recently revised and enlarged by a staff of American editors. Its five 
big volumes contain an inexhaustible mine of information on every 
subject, defining 250,000 words. Our bargain offer takes off two- 
thirds the price, and we pass the work on to you at less than one-third 
the price of any other first-class reference work. We send the com- 
plete set to your home for examination without charge, and if you 
decide to keep it, a first payment of 50 cents secures the set. 


Five Massive Volumes 






































$5.00 
Atlas 


larly for $5.00. It 
maps in colors. 
territory, and country 
of all cities of imp 





inches in size 


at once. 





cyclopedic Dictionary 


contains mc 


is received 


FREE 


The Modern Atlas of the World sells regu- 
re than 100 
There is a map of each state, 

It gives the population 
ortance This invaluable 
Atlas is bound in red cloth and is 10 x 13 
We will send it to you, abso- 
lutely free, if your order for the En- 


There are five volumes, each one foot tall, and 


strongly and handsomely bound in three styles 
of binding. The set contains 5000 pages and 
thousands of illustrations. It is up-te-date in every 
particular. It is absolutely reliable; the names of 

: 


ee er 


its editors are am« ng the greatest in every field of 
As a dictionary, it defines 25,000 more 
words than any other lictionary. As an ency- 
clopedia, it treats 5 0) subjects, covering the 
whole field of human Gosuaeden. 


research. 


Mark and Mail this at. 





~~ 








Free for 


Hal/ Leather hinding 


of charge, the Modern Atlas of the Work 


Dictionary in little monthly payments. 


Examination 


If you reply at once, we will send you a complete 
set at once, all express charges prepaid, for ex- 
amination. And we will also send, absolutely free 


i. Ifyou 


like the books and the Atlas you can pay for the 


If you 


don’t like them, return them to us and we will pay 
return charges. 


Mail the Coupon To-Day 42" 





The Werner Co., Akron, Ohio s P.=1-"¢ 

You may send me on approval for 10 days one set o' ft wa AME mR: 
ICAN ENCYCLOPE DIC DI TION, ARY, bound in the style 
indicated by having the eside 
Pull Sheep Binding. Regular price, $64.00. I will pay for the 

same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 cents after 
I examine them and §2.00 a month until your special price of 
$25.00 is paid 
Half Morocco Binding. Regular price, $56.00. I will pay for 
the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 cents 
after 1 examine them and §1.50 a month until your special 
price of $20.50 is paid 

Library Cloth Binding. Regular price, $42.00. I will pay for 
the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 cents 
after 1 examine them and §1.25 a month until your special 
price of $16.50 is paid. 

You are to send the set of five volumes and the Atlas of the 
World, delivery charges paid. If not satisfactory, 1 will return 
books and Atlas within 10 days after delivery, at your expense 
for return charges. 








This is only a limited edition, and will not last long. You 











Old Houses Made NEW 








5000 Bargains in Doors, Windows, Mouldings and 
Ail Material for Stairs, Porches, Vestibules, Grilles, 
Etc. Quality and Safe Delivery Guaranteed Anywhere. 


Send for handsomely illustrated Free Millwork Catalog showing 
all kinds of material for building or remodeling. Everything in the 
latest styles approved by best architects. Each of the 5000 items 
offered at a bargain price. You can buy, direct from America’s 
largest plant, whatever you require for modernizing both exterior 
and interior of your home. All styles of doors, from plain pine to 
finest Art Front Doors of solished hardwood. Prices, 77 cents up. 
Windows in every size end style, from plain windows at 60 cents to 
magnificent Venetian Art Glass Windows in beautiful color effects. 
Material for complete flight of Stairs, only $24.73—an actual saving 
of $60 to $125. You will be surprised at the small cost of Hardwood 
Flooring, Plate Rail, Beamed Ceilings, artistic Mantels, beautiful 
Grilles and Colonnades, Sleeping Porches and other up-to-date im- 
provements that any carpenter can put in, 


Send for Free Millwork Catalog 
and Save at Least 50 Per Cent 


Save money by buying everything needed to modernize your home, 
direct from our big mill, If any item is not as represented, we agree 
to refund your money. It is easy to order from the catalog, and we 
guarantee saje delivery anywhere. 

It contains 44 complete plans for 


Book of Plans Free handsome houses, bungalow S, 


etc. Enclose 10 cents for postage. Write today. 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm 
garden, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
ting Michigan climate, 600 feet above sea level. The ideal place 
to rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful ( 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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STUDY High-Grade Instruction 

by CORRESPONDENCE 
LAW Established 1892 

ing the Text-book, Lecture and 

Case Book methods. Approved 


Prepares for the bar. Improved 
by the bench and bar. Three Courses: College, 





ing Machine 


method of instruction, combin- 
Post-Graduate and Business Law. Classes begin 
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must reply promptly to take advantage of the bargain. BRAID cccvcescecocsoveccosecccncccncsnnesveseoesese 
THE WERNER CO., AKRON, OHIO ADATCSE .....--0-0nenenernenensnreneens 
State.......... 





Write for Grand FREE MILLWORK CATALOG 





Gordon-Van Tine Co., 1418 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 
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WURLITZER @& 


For 52 years Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 


Many other rare 


monthly paymer its, Sh 


FREE Big new catalog of Musica 
Supt EE profusely illustrated 


each month. Uniform rate of tuition. Send for 
Catalog. Chicago Corres dence School of of new music FR! f you mention this magazine and in- 
Law, 540 Reaper Block, ago. strument you are interested in. Write today. 


at Small Cost 


10 Specimen Bargains 
Pine Doors, Grades 
Guaranteed, each . 77 cts. 
Windows, 4-light, each 60 cts. 
Combination Oak Plate 

Rail and Picture Mould- 

ing, per foot . . . 7ects. 
Cupboard Doors, each 65 cts. 
Corner Blocks, each . 2 cts. 
Base Blocks, each . 4 cts. 
Colonial Porch Columns $1.85 
100 Lineal Feet Quar- 

ter Round . . . .2S5cts. 
100 Lineal Feet Hard- 

wood Flooring, 36x 134 80 cts, 
Oak Stair Newels,each $2.95 


5000 More in the 



























BIG MONEY-SAVING MUSIC sae OD) 


the world’s standard. We supply the 
United States Government. 
Hundreds of prices cut in half 
this year: $100 cornets, only $50; 
$20 cornets, only $10; $100 violin 
outfits, only $50; $20 violin out- 
fits, only $10; $25 guitar and 
man dolin outfits, only $12.50 
7ree course of music lessons 
with ez ch instrument. 
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Books free. Rates reasonable. 
Highest references. Best serv- 
ices. I PROCURE PAT- 


guTS THAT PROTECT. wv gteon E. Coleman, 
Patent parece Washington, D. C 





326 Wabash Av. 


CINCINNATI 





172 E. 4thSt. RUDOLPH WURLITZER 


CHICAGO. 
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COMES OUT IN RIBBON 
| LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 
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DELICIOUS—ANTISEPTIC 


A Rare Combination 
OLGATE’S tastes good, does good: because we know how to 


make an efficient dentifrice with a delightful flavor. Your mouth 
does not need to have a medicinal taste, and it won't if you use 


COLGATE’S. Leaves a pleasant after-taste— cool and refreshing. 
Your children will find brushing the teeth a pleasure now. 


Colgate’s gives a pearly lustre to the teeth and a perfect polish to 
gold-work. It stimulates gum tissue. 


ECONOMY 


Colgate’s is more convenient and less wasteful than powder or liquid. 
ld + Note Particularly — The flat ribbon of cream from our square opening [— does 
fole) SE Tod al 


not roll off the brush as from the old style round opening et so there is no waste or 
inconvenience. Also as the cream lies evenly along the brush, and about half as much 
comes out of the square as from the round opening, less is required. So there is 


3 ] mprove double economy in Colgate’s. 
the Cream DENTISTS ENTHUSIASTIC 
We recently sampled all the dentists, 32 in number, in three residential towns near New York. We 
told them that their names would not be used for advertising, but we wanted an honest, candid 


Te) we opinion of the value of this dentifrice. 23 wrote that it was “the most satisfactory Dentifrice they 


had ever used”; 7 wrote that it was “‘ very satisfactory,’’ and only two remained unheard from. 
SAMPLE IN RIBBON TUBE SENT FOR 4 CENTS 


COLGATE & CO. (s.1806) Dept. P, 55 John St., New York 


improved 


the Tube 

















